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THE FAILURE AT FORT FISHER. 


E used to say, in a sort of quer- 

\ \ ulous irony, that our winter- 
quarters had been “off Cape Hatteras.” 
It is a soldier’s privilege to grumble at 
the petty discomforts and minor hard- 
ships of his lot, though rarely does he 
lift his voice against the great and pe- 
culiar dangers of war. Battle, sudden 
death, wounds—to complain of these 
would be ignoble and cowardly; but he 
“takes it out” in fault-finding over the 
quality of his coffee and hard-bread, the 
perversity of Generals or Colonels, who 
shift camp as soon as his chimney is 
built, or any of the hundreds of seem- 
ingly unnecessary annoyances that spoil 
his individual comfort. So after we had 
seen the December of 1864 usher in the 
usual mud-and-frost embargo upon mat- 
ters military, and had consequently made 
ourselves comfortable with log walls and 
mud chimneys, we grumbled not a little 
at an order to march to Bermuda Hun- 
dred. Away from the front, with its 
comfortable log camps and the easy du- 
ties of winter, to a Quartermaster’s land- 
ing! Mud! mules! wagons! and hard, 


constant work of the unloading sort! 
The prospect was any thing but pleas- 
ant. 

Our duties at Bermuda, however, 
proved to be not unloading, but loading, 
and ourselves the easily stowed cargo. 
Ah, an expedition! and by water! Now 
this looked cheerful, and grim-visaged 
War smoothed his wrinkled front at once 
at the prospect of his legitimate work. 

As we steamed pleasantly down the 
James, we did not regret the pots and 
pans, and rough camp-chairs, we had left 
behind. 

Fortress Monroe, the great navy float- 
ing in the roads, the fleet of transports 
—how novel and delightful all this seem- 
ed after the dull sameness of the earth- 
works and the picket-duty in the Rich- 
mond lines! Although it became a little 
tiresome with a day or two of delay, es- 
pecially as a winter gale began to blow 
in the roads; and what with rain and fog, 
and dragging anchors, and sea-sickness, 
we found our water expedition not all 
poetry. 

At last the troops were all shifted from 
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river to sea-going steamers, the last sup- 
ply transport fully ready to sail, and the 
great military bugbear of delay at last 
over. Then began a new and mystify- 
ing series of evolutions. The command- 
ing officer on each vessel found himself 
armed with written instructions from 
General Butler to open an “inclosed 
envelope” when the expedition was clear 
of Hampton Roads. Here was secresy 
well preserved, and curiosity brought to 
the tiptoe of expectation. If one thin 
paper covering hid the destination of the 
fleet from its own eyes, how blinded 
must have been the doomed foe! Eager 
eyes in the officers’ cabin, and patient 
ears between-decks, waited for the lift- 
ing of the paper veil. Under these cir- 
cumstances we soon found ourselves free 
of Hampton Roads, and free to open the 
inclosed envelope. 

“Proceed up the Potomac River, and 
when opposite Matthias Point open the 
inclosed envelope. By command of Ma- 
jor-General Butler,” etc. The mystery 
was thickening ; the opening of envelopes 
only made the destination more obscure : 
how many envelopes iay between us and 
certainty ? 

Up Chesapeake Bay we sailed in 
smooth water and bright weather, past 
Point Lookout, and into the broad Po- 
tomac. Our vessel was a poorer sailer 
than many of her fellow-steamers, and 
when, before we reached Matthias Point, 
we began to meet the leading vessels of 
the fleet in full steam down the stream, 
we inferred that the new order was for a 
retrograde movement. As we got in 
sight of the Point, we saw the successive 
vessels turn gracefully about, and begin 
to descead the river without slackening 
speed, and we in turn did the same, as 
we read: “Proceed down the river and 
Chesapeake Bay, and ott to sea; when 
past Cape Henry, open the inclosed en- 
velope.” 

I am quite sure I overheard a distinct 
“ D—— the inclosed envelope!” But I 
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thought it prudent to be officially deaf 
to such vented disappointment, and the 
subsequent free criticism, irrestrainable 
among American soldiers. Were we not 
citizens, brought up on a free press! 
“ Does Butler think he is fooling the en- 
emy by such a trick?” “ Will the Reb- 
els watch a fleet of sea-going, troop- 
laden steamers sailing up the Potomac, 
and obligingly shut their eyes at Mat- 
thias Point?” Thus we enjoyed our 
small grievance, and, wiser than our 
leader, thought we saw that he had done 
a foolish thing. 

We made all haste for the ocean, to 
confide our grumblings to the winds that 
vex Cape Henry. We had lost two or 
three days at Hampton Roads in re- 
shipping, and in waiting for quarter- 
masters and gales, and now two more in 
this masterly advance on, and retreat 
from Matthias Point, both in full sight 
of the enemy’s observers. But when he 
saw us hull down outside the capes, he 
might well look to his coast garrisons. 

We opened the last of the “inclosed 
envelopes” off Cape Henry, and at last 
found our destination to be “off Mason- 
boro’ Inlet, to await further orders.” 
This was a key to the puzzle, for Mason- 
boro’ Inlet is but eight miles from Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, and eighteen 
miles up the coast from the mouth of 
Cape Fear River. 

Wilmington was at that time almost 
the only remaining Rebel port. Through 
this “artery of commerce,” as the news- 
papers have it, secession still drew great 
supplies of life-destroying and life-sus- 
taining necessities. Tocapture the town, 
or close the river below, would, there- 
fore, be to inflict a terrible blow upon 
her. And this blow the Navy had long 
burned to inflict. Some time before the 
plan was fairly adopted at Army Head- 
quarters, Admiral Porter, as we subse- 
quently understood, had urged it, and 
made all ready for it, and chafed at army 
indecision and delay. And certainly the 
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delay was considerable before the under- 
taking was fairly inaugurated. There had 
been delay in embarking at Bermuda, 
delay in transhipping at Old Point, and 
cold-blooded delay —though, perhaps, 
with the best, if not the wisest, of mo- 
tives—in the retrograde parade up the 
Potomac. So, though the troops left 
camp on the 6th of December, the ex- 
pedition did not pass the capes till the 
14th, a week later. But now the game 
was fairly begun. 

The winter seas about Cape Hatteras 
are hardly less formidable and dreaded 
than the savage waters off Cape Horn. 
Yet they roared as gently as a sucking 
dove as we sailed smoothly by in placid 
water, and balmy air, and bright moon- 
light. Before the morning of the 16th 
we were at our destination off Mason- 
boro’ Inlet, still followed by favoring 
winds and summer airs. 

Then delay again interposed its bar, 
though all the transport fleet seemed to 
be about us. Our vessels lay to with 
their steam partly suppressed, while the 
decks swarmed with troops, and boats 
paddled idly over the smooth waters, and 
fishing-lines came forth to fill up the 
leisure hours. 

This all the 16th and the 17th, and 
then the 18th. And now the Masters 
and Mates of the transport steamers be- 
gan to murmur audibly. We were fast 
drinking up their limited supply of water. 
Their reservoirs were not vast, and our 
mouths were many, and with all these 
delays they were near the bottom of their 
tanks. But perhaps more dangerous still, 
the idleness was fast devouring the fleet’s 
supply of coal. The summer weather 
could not last long, and the chance of 
escaping the dangerous shore in the teeth 
of a gale, with coal low in the bunkers, 
was slight. 

The 19th was another day of idleness, 
fishing, placid seasy and nautical growl- 
ings. Stjll no naval craft in sight. In- 
fantry in swarms on every deck. 
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The 20th came, still calm and mild, 
but with signs presaging wind, and a 
signal or two from transports out of wa- 
ter, or too short of coal for further tri- 
fling. Then the huge Livingston, to 
which we looked for orders, began to 
move among the fleet, and by noon hail- 
ed us, to know our stage of fuel and wa- 
ter. And presently again she sent us 
word to run into Beaufort Harbor for 
supplies. 

There was now a keen edge of cold in 
the freshening wind, and as we turned 
northward, we felt more tumult of waves 
than hitherto; by night, a gale of wind 
and a laboring propeller—a combination 
unequaled for physical discomfort. 

We had almost consumed our bal- 
last of coal, and, with our freight of 
troops high up on deck or between-decks, 
we were top-heavy to a degree almost 
amounting to unseaworthiness. Some 
time later, and before daylight, the gale 
justified the claim of Hatteras to its un- 
enviable reputation. And it blew upon 
a lee-shore, and a hostile one, where 
escape from drowning meant a military 
prison. 

Morning came, bright with sunlight, 
but the winds and waves still howled an- 
grily. We had made Beaufort during 
the night, but had to wait for daylight for 
pilotage. 

The entrance to Beaufort from the sea 
is through a narrow, winding channel be- 
tween sunken rocks, difficult to be passed 
at any time, but unsafe during an easter- 
ly gale. Here was the fleet of transports 
rolling in the offing, and each vessel fly- 
ing its notice fora pilot. But pilots were 
scarce, and the gale came harder and 
harder. 

At last the increasing danger from 
sunken rocks and a lee-shore made it 
impracticable fo wait in such a spot ; and 
all the transports abandoned Beaufort 
and struggled for the open sea. 

Oh, the bright, green, riotous, foam- 
capped waves! how fiercely they buffet- 
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ed us back—back toward the low, flat 
shore and the sunken rocks! The sail- 
ors had spoken of our vessel as “crank” 
when we were in the Chesapeake with 
full ballast of coal; now her coal was 
nearly gone, and she was staggering 
against a heavy gale and head-seas. 
Swerving upward as the billow struck 
her bows, her deck was dangerously in- 
clined, and the unfamiliar infantry lost 
its legs at every bound, clinging to stan- 
chions and ropes’-ends for dear life. 
The danger was not small in the wild 
game of pitch-and-toss we were under- 
going. The upright and somewhat stiff 
carriage of body, which is part of an in- 
fantry-man’s drill, partly unfits him for 
sea-voyaging ; certainly disqualifies him 
for the acquisition of the nautical neces- 
sity known as sea-legs. And it was a 
rude introduction to the sea which the 
propeller General Lyon had to offer us. 
If it was appalling to stand on her bows 
when the great wave sent them swerving 
and towering upward—the timbers crack- 
ing and groaning — it was equally appall- 
ing to sink down to the depths below 
with her stern —down with a plunge at 
first, then more slowly, but determined- 
ly, with a facility for sinking that made 
each slow recovery seem a miracle to us. 
Plunging her screw deep in the water at 
one time till the snorting engine could 
hardly turn the slow blades round ; then 
rising high and higher till the screw was 
lifted clear out of water, revolving with 
fearful velocity, and racking with the vast 
force of the machinery the whole ship— 
she toiled heavily in the sea, and made 
no progress. And the gale came harder 
and harder, still on shore, till the anxious, 
watching eyes began to report no longer 
“no progress,” but slow-drifting toward 
the hostile coast. 

Officers below and invisible, strug- 
gling with overturned stomachs and in 
unsteady berths, in the utter despond- 


ency of sea-sickness. Men between- 


decks, with the hatches fastened down 
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above them; knapsacks, muskets, blan- 
kets, and the sea-sick, praying negro- 
soldiers, all rolling together in a wild 
mixture. In sight twenty other steam- 
ers, all rolling and clawing off shore: 
the Baltic, the Livingston, and side- 
wheelers generally making some head 
against the gale; the propellers less 
powerful, but holding their positions, 
with few exceptions ; the Weedoset near 
us, and like us drifting slowly alee, and 
out-Zyoning the Lyon in rolling; and 
the whole fleet gradually separating and 
scattering: this was the position of But- 
ler’s armada early in the afternoon. 

Before night, however, the wind be- 
gan, as sailors say, to “haul.” And the 
haul was favorable to us, as we now again 
held our own, and could even run slowly 
down the coast without nearing it—a 
process which enlarged our sea-room 
considerably. So when night came the 
lee-shore danger had passed away, al- 
though the rolling was even more em- 
phatic, with an increased allowance of 
physical discomfort. 

But our short supply of coal had be- 
come shorter still. We must make port 
to-morrow, or take to such sailing power 
as we had. In the matter of water-sup- 
ply, also, we were not twenty-four hours 
ahead. 

Luckily the morning came with the 
wind hauled so far round as to drive us 
no longer on a lee-shore, and the fleet 
drew in again slowly to the foaming 
rocks of Beaufort. As we drew near we 
found several of our consorts with en- 
signs Union down, and other signals of 
distress ; some of them forty-eight hours 
out of water, some with broken rudder- 
chains, bulwarks “stove,” and smoke- 
stacks and top-rigging carried away; 
while a few were hobbling lamely with 
jury-mast sails, wholly out of water and 
coal. 

Beaufort pilots were plenty at last, as 
the Navy had taken the matter in hand, 
and picked enough out of her own fleet. 
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So the boats came out into the chopping 
sea, with pilots in gold bands, who took 
us all safely through the narrow gate. 

Beaufort, North Carolina!—such a 
sleepy, Rip-Van- Winkle, dead -alive, 
gone-to-seed, fishing-smack town !— 
with vast expanse of shoal water and 
sedgy salt marsh about her! We en- 
tered her harbor on the 22d, and were 
glad to escape from her stupor on the 
24th. 

Our only sensation at Beaufort was 
sad news of the steamer Sa/vor, that 
had carried our horses. The unlovely 
old hulk had rolled her rudder out of po- 
sition in the gale, and broken down the 
sea- stalls between-decks that held the 
patient animals, swashing the wreck of 
broken boards, and timbers, and loosen- 
ed horses from side to side, as she roll- 
ed, until the latter were sadly bruised, 
and the ship unsafe, with the violence of 
their frightened plunging. And when 
this reached a point of absolute danger 
to the human life on board, bullets put 
an end to their pains and frantic strug- 
gles. Thirty horses were thus slaugh- 
tered on the Sa/vor. 

The fleet was finally refitted, and the 
vessels departed successively from Beau- 
fort, most of them on the 24th—off once 
more for Masonboro’ Inlet. 

Again the elements smiled propitious. 
We reached the rendezvous some time 
in the night. The preparatory stage was 
now past, and we were awakened to the 
coming struggle, on Christmas morning, 
by the majestic uproar of the wonderful 
navalcannonade. The broadsides of the 
whole fleet had opened on Fort Fisher, 
twenty miles below where we lay off Ma- 
sonboro’; but the sound came to us with 
great power, and in a continuous roar. 

Our waiting was soon brought to an 
end by an order to move down the coast 
to the scene of action. Had our ren- 
dezvous off Masonboro’ been another 
ruse de guerre, like the advance on Mat- 
thias Point, to keep the enemy on guard 
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about Wilmington? If so, we moved 
in ample time to undeceive him. 

The great naval fleet was lying in 
regular lines—the low turrets of the 
Monitors nearest the beach —belching 
great volumes of smoke toward the sand- 
pile on shore, with nearly a continuous 
roar of explosion. The forest of tall 
pines threw back a thunderous echo. | 

As we came down the coast, Fort 
Fisher rose from the sea with a ser- 
rated outline like the teeth of a saw, the 
teeth being the traverses between which 
looked her guns. These had replied 
with spirit at the outset, but were si- 
lenced when we first saw the fort, though 
the Rebel flag floated from one or two 
staffs, and waved defiance. On the low, 
flat, marshy coast the huge mass of Fort 
Fisher looked mountainous. And it was 
truly a vast piece of work to pile up the 
beach sand to something like forty feet 
in height, with a base of one hundred in 
thickness, for a mile of continuous wall. 
This, however, is statistical, and we are 
looking only from the outside. 

The naval broadsides poured in their 
hottest fire, with hardly an abatement, 
all through the forenoon, and no per- 
ceptible Rebel fire was returned, though 
the cross-barred flags were always in 
sight through the smoke. A few minor 
shore-batteries higher up the coast at 
one time opened upon the transports, 
which had to run hastily seaward out 
of range; but one or two naval vessels, 
drawing off from the general cannonade 
against the fort, soon reduced these rash 
works to silence, and put their gunners 
to flight into the forest. 

It was all one-sided play, so far: a 
few shots had put an end to all resist- 
ance from the coast batteries, and the 
great fort itself was wholly silent under 
the rain of naval shells. 

The transports, at last, began to dis- 
gorge their impatient loads upon the 
shore—a long, slow process. Boats 
were few; and the skill to beach them 
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through the surf was sadly wanting. A 
“‘ Naval Brigade” was part of the army 
force —an independent organization, es- 
pecially formed for service along the 
shores and the indented coast-line of 
the region about Norfolk—an infantry 
force, in fact, but provided with boats, 
and drilled to handle them. By means 
of this corps, all the landing of troops 
was effected; but both men and boats 
were far too few to throw the troops 
rapidly on shore. It was late in the day 
before a brigade column was formed. 
At last, we who still remained on the 
transports could see the beginning of the 
advance of skirmishers, and the “sup- 
ports” and “line of battle” following. 
The familiar sight stirred all our soldier- 
ly enthusiasm, and stimulated a debar- 
kation not authorized nor provided for. 
Sick of the sea, and eager to support 
the advance of the reconnaissance under 
General Curtis, we hailed the nearest 
boats of the Naval Brigade, without or- 
ders, and began to take passage for the 
surf-line, on the beach. We got a few 
boat-loads safely on the beach, when the 
Livingston checked our enthusiasm with 
the surprising order to re-embark. Sur- 
prising, because this movement proves 
to be no mere check to our haste only, 
but the general order of the hour to all. 

Now, to our limited vision, every thing 
seemed to be going not only well, but 
with a flood-tide of success. The beach 
batteries had been captured, the great 
fort silenced, and our advance was then 
nearing the parapet—was, in fact, far 
inside musket - range— with no opposi- 
tion. The enemy was evidently hiding 
in bomb-proofs from the now-dying na- 
val fire, and enthusiasm and confidence 
seemed to be universal among the troops. 
With all this patent to every one, comes 
the order to retrograde—inscrutable, but 
resistless. 

In the growing twilight the boats re- 
turn, and, repeating their ferries through 
the surf, bring off to the transports most 
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of the troops not with the advance, now 
far away fortward. Still watching the 
movements of Curtis, we see the skir- 
mish-line apparently descend into the 
ditch of the fort, with still no opposition. 
Darkness blots out the fort, the fleet, 
the line of battle on shore —lastly, the 
near shore - line, and the tall, dark, pine 
forest. Lights twinkle over the water, 
and show the places of the vessels. The 
wind blows cold, and we desert the deck 
for the lighted cabin, and its supper- 
table, to discuss the meal and the situa- 
tion, and to exercise our inalienable right 
to criticise. The rank and file have had 
already more than one occasion, since 
the sailing of the armada, to vaunt a 
knowledge better than their Generals, 
and to point out faults in the military 
tactics employed. But this last stroke 
—of retreat at the moment cf apparent 
success —crowns the great undertaking 
with something like ridicule. We were 
not only turning back, after weathering 
the gales of Hatteras, and the blunders 
of bad judgment and ill equipment, but 
after seeing the grand naval cannonade 
reduce the great earth-work to silence, 
and the gallant advance under Curtis 
make its way, unopposed, to the very 
counterscarp of the fort. “ It could have 
been taken; at any rate, we ought to 
have had a chance to try,” is the opinion 
universal throughout that part of the 
fleet within conversation and visiting 
range of us. 

In the midst of our comments, a sharp 
rattle of musketry on shore draws us 
rapidly from the cabin— but all is still 
again, before we can reach the quarter- 
deck. We strain our eyes in the direc- 
tion of the dark shore, but can see no 
flash, and hear no more firing. Finally, 
the penetrating chill of the rising wind 
drives us below again; and so to bed, 
once more, on the transports. 

The rattle of reveille roll-call rouses 
us early, and we muster on unsteady 
decks; for the wind has risen in the 
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night, and white lines of surf now mark 
many rows of breakers, reaching far out 
from the shore. General Curtis’ troops 
are on the beach near us, safely return- 
eu “om their reconnaissance, rich in sev- 
eral hundred prisoners, and a trophy or 


two taken from the very parapet of Fort. 


Fisher. The bevy of prisoners was the 
result of the sudden musketry fusillade of 
the evening before. It was a short epi- 
sode of the return from the reconnais- 
sance, the skirmish-line falling in with 
a body of “ North Carolina Junior Re- 
serves,” which was either on its way to 
reinforce the fort garrison, or escaping 
from the fort to the safer cover of the 
pine-woods. Its absence could not have 
weakened the garrison, as its presence 
would have added to it no strength, It 
fell easily into the hands of a dozen 
skirmishers of Curtis’ command. Poor, 
frightened boys, poorly dressed and ill 
fed, and laboring under the weight of 
their muskets—sorry soldiers, indeed ! 

A flag from the parapet of the fort was 
popularly reported to be among the tro- 
phies of the advance; and, at any rate, 
some of our soldiers did actually reach 
the parapet, meeting none to molest or 
make them afraid. I wonder if this fact 
had reached General Butler’s ears, when 
he decided that the work was impreg- 
nable, and sounded the retreat. If not, 
he still seems open to the criticism of 
the rank and file, in not waiting for the 
result of his reconnaissance. 

The troops were all back on the beach, 
now, with not a man lost or injured, and 
ready to embark, with their prizes, on 
their inglorious return. I suppose it is 
unjust for a subordinate to judge of the 
decisions of his commander, ignorant of 
the facts of the case, as in some meas- 
ure he must necessarily be; but the un- 
dertaking was on so magnificent and ex- 
tensive a scale that it was very humiliat- 
ing to abandon it before it was fairly 
brought to the final test—especially, 
when every step, up to the point of that 
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test, had resulted so apparently in our 
favor. The explosion of a steamer filled 
with powder had, indeed, failed to ac- 
complish the results expected of it, but 
a prodigious weight of iron had been 
thrown into the fort, with the great re- 
sult of reducing the work to silence; 
and, finally, an advance force of infantry 
had reached the crest of the work, and 
had been withdrawn again, without op- 
position, or the loss of aman. If, there- 
fore, the place was considered impreg- 
nable, it must have been upon other 
grounds than the results of the naval fire 
and the reconnaissance. Did it need 
the adjuncts of this vast naval fleet, and 
the transportation of troops around Cape 
Hatteras, in winter, to decide a point 
which, after all, was decided without 
their help? 

The 26th of December was a day of 
rough water on the North Carolina coast. 
The boats which struggled through the 
surf in the morning were, many of them, 
swamped, and “stove” to pieces; and 
soon, all efforts to remove the troops had 
to be abandoned. This left them in an 
awkward predicament, as they had no 
rations, and no water within reach, and 
the enemy might become bold enough, 
especially if they should receive rein- 
forcements, to attempt an attack upon 
them by night, or serious annoyance from 
the woods, by day. 

The effort for re-embarkation failing, 
several attempts were made to float sup- 
plies ashore, which resulted in failure 
also, and the swamping of successive 
cargoes of casks and boxes. Finally, 
however, a raft was devised which held 
together, and got safely through the surf, 
with a scant supply of food and water. 
But the afternoon brought no abatement 
of wind or waves, and the night closed 
with the re-embarkation as remote as 
ever. The men on shore threw up an 
earth-work of beach sand, to cover them- 
selves from the scattering fire from the 
woods, gathered supplies of fire - wood, 
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and generally made all ready for a pos- 
sible long continuance of rough water. 
Had another gale sprung up, blowing on 
shore in this interval, all the vessels of 
the fleet would have been obliged to run 
seaward, leaving the troops on shore to 
the tender mercies of starvation, or the 
enemy. 

The next day, however, brought a shift 
of wind, which lessened the surf, and, 
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presently, boats got ashore safely. With 
no accidents, beyond a universal duck- 
ing, troops and prisoners were at last 
all transferred to the transport steamers. 
Soon after noon we turned our bows 
northward, and watched till Fort Fisher 
dropped below the horizon. 

And so ended the first attempt against 
Wilmington —a defeat, with no man hurt, 
and every step a success. 





GOLD AND GOLD-MINING. 


UARTZ is generally asserted to 
O be the “mother of gold;” but 

how it originated, is a question 
upon which the most eminent geologists 
are at variance. One asserts it to be 
caused by an igneous injection from the 
bowels of the earth; another, that it 
is merely an aqueous deposit from the 
ocean into the fissures in the earth’s 
crust, formed during its upheaval by 
volcanic action; another, that it origi- 
nated from solids converted into vapor 
by heat, and subsequently condensed ; 
another argues that it has been formed 
by electricity, while still another believes 
it to be the bounding rock in a state of 
decomposition. There are equally as 
many opinions as to the manner in which 
quartz has been impregnated with gold, 
but that which is accepted by many of 
the most eminent geologists of the day, 
is, that the quartz and gold are obtain- 
ed from the natural rock bounding the 
quartz-ledge, or vein; the quartz being 
the rock in a state of decomposition, and 
the gold which intersects the quartz be- 
ing an aggregation of the mineral which 
the rock naturally contains in itself. ‘The 
yield of gold, according to this theory, 
depends entirely upon the decomposed 
state of the rock; and consequently gold 
will be found in equal quantities at all 
depths, providing decomposition contin- 


ues to an equal degree, and the more 
advanced the decomposition the richer 
the ledge. Practical results support this 
theory, which is antagonistic to that ad- 
vanced by Sir Roderick Murchison, who 
favors the “igneous injection” theory, 
and asserts that gold will not be found 
at any great depth from the surface, 
founding his assertions upon the very 
unsatisfactory results of gold-mining in 
the Ural Mountains. But, in face of all 
these scientific theories, the gold-miner 
boldly advances his own: that “gold is 
only where you find it.” 

The alchemists of old were of the 
opinion that the baser metals contained 
all the constituents of gold, but were 
mixed with impurities, and that they 
would at once resume the character and 
properties of gold whenever these im- 
purities were removed. All metals were 
believed to be compounds of mercury 
and sulphur. Some of them believed 
that the art of making gold was com- 
municated to mankind by angels or de- 
mons. Much of their time was devoted 
to its manufacture, and, if we credit the 
stories on record, some succeeded in ac- 
complishing it. For the benefit of the 
curious the following, which is only one 
of many of their receipts for making the 
precious metal, is inserted: “Take o 
moisture an ounce and a half; of merid 
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iona] redness—that is, of the soul of 
the sun—a fourth part, that is, half an 
ounce; of yellow seyr, likewise half an 
ounce; and of auripigmentum, a half- 
ounce — making, in all, three ounces. 
Know that the vine of wise men is ex- 
tracted in threes, and its wine at last is 
completed in thirty.” The substance 
which possessed the wonderful power of 
transforming the baser metals into gold, 
is described as being a red powder, hav- 
ing a very peculiar smell. 

Mining for gold has been carried on 
from time immemorial. Quartz is known 
to have been worked by the Egyptians 
two thousand years ago, and the appli- 
ances used by them for extracting the 
gold from the rock were almost the same 
as those used by modern gold-miners. 

The gold obtained from South Amer- 
ica in the seventeenth century has been 
estimated at $1,685,000,000; and the 
amount obtained from Mexico from the 
year 1733 to 1840, inclusive, is computed 
at $65,587,603. The richest gold-mines 
known to the Spaniards existed on the 
Isthmus of Darien. Don Andreas de 
Ariza, Governor of the Province of Cana 
and Espiritu Santo, writing to Spain an 
explanation - map of the interior, in the 
year 1781, declares that “gold was taken 
from these mines in such abundance as 
to be measured by the half-bushel and 
weighed by the hundred-weight.” These 
valuable mines yielded a great revenue 
to the Spanish Crown until the year 1720. 
The gold-mines of the Ural Mount- 
ains, in Russia, yield about $15,000,000 
annually, which is extracted altogether 
from sulphurets. The annual yield of 
the Hungarian gold-mines is estimated 
at $850,000. But California is the coun- 
try which can rightfully lay claim to the 
title of being the mother of modern gold- 
producing countries. Sir Francis Drake 
reported the existence of gold in this 
country as far back as 1579, but it ap- 
pears to have been unheeded until the 
accidental discovery of the golden sands 
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of the American River, by Marshall and 
Bennett, in ’48, which inaugurated a new 
era in its history, important to itself and 
to the world at large. Prior to this dis- 
covery California appears to have been 
thinly populated, and herds of horses 
and cattle comprised the wealth of the 
better classes ; hides and tallow were the 
principal, if not the only, articles of 
trade; at all events, ox-hides performed 
the important office of currency, beirfg 
the “California bank-notes” of those 
days. San Francisco is represented at 
the time of the outbreak of the gold ex- 
citement as having only one open store 
and only seven male inhabitants. Build- 
ing lots were granted by the A/caldes 
for the sum of $15, which would now 
bring ten times as many thousands. The 
gold “mania” appears to have possess- 
ed every grade of society. Clerks left 
their desks, store-keepers their stores, 
Captains and crews deserted their ves- 
sels in the same boat, and even Colonel 
Mason, the Governor of the Territory, 
could not resist the temptation, and went 
with the rest to see the “elephant,” “so 
as to be better able to make a report to 
Government.” 

The means used for working the aurif- 
erous deposits in those early days were 
very primitive, yet the results were really 
startling: a pleasure-trip to the mines 
appears to have been the sure means of 
obtaining a fortune. 

The attention of California miners was 
drawn toward quartz as early as 1850, 
and the first quartz-mill was erected in 
the year following. The number of 
quartz-mills stated to be in operation at 
present in the State is 472, carrying 
5,120 stamps, and erected at an aggre- 
gate cost of $10,000,000. The yield of 
gold reached its culminating point in 
1853, when the export of treasure is 
stated to be $57,000,000. Since that 
time it has been gradually decreasing, 
and from official returns collected by 
Mr. Rossiter W. Raymond, we ascertain 











that the product of gold during 1868 
amounted to $22,000,000 only. This 
great decrease is attributed to the ex- 
haustion of the alluvial deposits, and the 
decrease in the number of those employ- 
ed in gold-mining. The present number 
of gold- miners in the State, including 
Chinese, is estimated at about 45,000: 
thus the average yield of gold is about 
$488 per man per annum. 

Long before the gold excitement oc- 
curred in California, Australian settlers 
were aware of the existence of gold in 
their country. Their servants were fre- 
quently known to have gold-dust in their 
possession ; but inasmuch as these shep- 
herds were generally men of indifferent 
character — being principally “ticket-of- 
leave” men, or “old lags,” as they were 
commonly called—it was often question- 
able whether the gold was actually the 
product of the soil, or the fruit of some 
successful robbery committed by them. 
Their time and attention were devoted 
entirely to sheep-raising, and their ex- 
plorations in the country were limited to 
the finding of runs for their sheep and 
cattle. 

Sir Roderick Murchison, on being 
shown a piece of rock from Australia, 
declared that gold existed in the locality 
from whence it came, and in 1844 he 
publicly announced through the press 
that he was confident that gold existed 
in large quantities in that country, and 
that it would eventually become a valu- 
able gold-field. Ten years before its 
practical discovery by Hargreaves, an old 
California miner, the Rev. W. Clarke, 
prophesied the existence of gold, and 
even as far back as 1788, the discovery 
of gold was announced ; but, if such was 
the case, it was not believed. 

The statistics concerning the product, 
etc., of the Australian gold- mines, are 
far more reliable and elaborate than those 
of any other gold-producing country, and 
the information obtainable through offi- 
cial reports and other sources is of a 
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most interesting and valuable character. 
From returns published relating to the 
Colony of Victoria, the principal gold- 
producing district, we find that the gross 
produce of these gold-fields, from their 
first discovery, in 1851, to the 31st of De- 
cember, 1868, amounts to $736,713,836. 
The number of men engaged in gold- 
mining during 1868 was: of Europeans, 
alluvial miners, 33,073; of Chinese, 15,- 
756; of European quartz-miners, 14,595 ; 
of Chinese, 58 only. The average yield 
per man is estimated at $492 per annum 
—about $4 per man, per annum, more 
than the supposed average yield of Cal- 
ifornia. The highest average earnings 
were obtained in 1852, when they amount- 
ed to $1,312; the lowest average oc- 
curred ten years later, at which period 
they only reached $337 per man. The 
number of gold-mining companies regis- 
tered up to the 31st of December, 1868, 
is 2,471, containing 7,421,492% shares, 
and representing a nominal capital of 
$122,156,025. The revenue derived from 
the gold-fields alone, from the year 1851 
to 1868, inclusive, amounted to $104,- 
229,300. Quartz-mining is carried on 
extensively, and is a most profitable 
branch of industry; but, comparing the 
average yield per ton of its quartz-ledg- 
es with other quartz- mining countries, 
Australia’s yield is exceedingly low, as 
the following figures prove, which were 
obtained from the returns made by the 
mining-surveyors and registrars in the 
Colony, and represent “crushings” which 
came under their immediate notice from 
1859 to 1868, inclusive: The amount of 
quartz which they reported crushed was 
5,881,669 9-20 tons, and yielded an aver- 
age of 11 pennyweights and 12.37 grains, 
or about $10, per ton. Still, some im- 
mense yields have been obtained: for 
instance, a sample of: quartz from the 
Swedish reef, situated sixteen miles from 
Melbourne, yielded the enormous amount 
of 3,854 ounces per ton. The number 
of ledges which have been opened and 
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worked, at some time or other, in the 
Colony, is 2,561. 

The following statistics of the cost of 
raising and crushing quartz in various 
districts throughout the Colony, have 
been obtained from the mining compas 
nies themselves: At Clunes, the average 
cost of raising and delivering the quartz 
at the machine is $3.08, and the cost of 
crushing and extracting the gold, $1.78 
per ton. At Ballarat, the average cost 
of raising and delivering rock, crushing, 
and extracting the gold, $2.10 per tor. 
At Bright, the average cost of raising 
and delivering the quartz is only fifty-two 
cents per ton, and the cost of crushing, 
fifty-two cents also. The average cost 
of raising and delivering the quartz at 
Wood’s Point amounts to $1.92 per ton; 
for crushing, by steam- power, eighty- 
four cents. At Maldon, the average cost, 
in two quartz-mines, of raising and de- 
livering quartz at the mill, is as high as 
$6.50, and the cost of crushing and ex- 
tracting the gold, $3.25 per ton. 

In comparing the average yield of the 
quartz-rock crushed in Australia with 
that of California, some very important 
facts present themselves to our view, and 
claim our most serious attention. The 
average yield of Australian quartz-mines 
does not exceed the minimum yield of 
our own workable ledges. Ten dollars 
per ton is the average of all the quartz 
raised and crushed in that country; but 
rock yielding less than that here, can not 
be worked at present. Extensive gold- 
bearing quartz-lands, which will yield 
from $3 to $9 per ton, exist in many 
parts of the State, and in the great aurif- 
erous belt of Mariposa, Calaveras, and 
Nevada, but remain unworked, while we 
find ledges in Australia profitably work- 
ed, yielding only $2 per ton—for exam- 
ple: From 7,453 tons, of 2,240 pounds 
to the ton, of quartz obtained from a 
quartz-mine in Ballarat, the yield per ton 
amounted to $2, and yet a dividend of 
$10,500 was declared. The total cost of 
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raising the rock from the mine, crushing, 
extracting gold, wear and tear of ma- 
chinery, and loss of mercury, was esti- 
mated at $1.30 per ton. The St. John 
del Rey Mine, in Brazil, has been profit- 
abiy worked since 1830, and continues 
to give a handsome profit to its owners, 
with a yield of no more than a quarter of 
an ounce of gold per ton of 2,240 pounds ; 
and the quartz-mines of Hungary are 
profitably worked, with a yield of only 
one-eighth of an ounce. The reason 
why ledges of such low grades are work- 
ed profitably in other countries and re- 
main idle in our own, is evident. Cali- 
fornia labor is dearer than in any of the 
other countries, excepting the inhospita- 
ble region of Cariboo, British Columbia. 
Laborers receiving $2 per day in Austra- 
lia, receive $3 in this State, and all others 
employed at a corresponding rate. Add- 
ed to this is the fact that the Australian 
miners take the precaution to know the 
exact amount of gold contained in the 
quartz prior to crushing it, with the 
amount remaining in the tailings after 
crushing; the particularity and minute- 
ness of the details in the various appara- 
tus used for saving the gold, which is 
much neglected by Californians; and 
the employment of the cheaper labor of 
machinery, where practicable, instead of 
manual labor, as in the case of self-act- 
ing aprons for feeding the stamps from 
the hoppers, which is done by hand in 
this State. Such we believe to be the 
true causes of the difference in the min- 
imum quality of the ores crushed in the 
two countries. But the high rate of la- 
bor can not be expected to continue long, 
inasmuch as our condition is becoming 
rapidly equalized with that of our Eastern 
neighbors, having already been brought 
in close proximity to them; and, un- 
doubtedly, the change will eventually 
have a truly beneficial effect upon all 
concerned, opening mines that are now 
idle, giving permanent employment to 
ten times the number of miners now em- 
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ployed, and placing the State foremost 
in the rank of gold-producing coun- 
tries. 

The gold obtained from the mercury- 
box—which is the lowest part of the ap- 
paratus used for saving gold, and which 
is usually changed every four or six 
months —is frequently found in a crys- 
tallized state, the crystals varying in size 
from that of a pin’s-point to that of a 
garden pea. These gold-crystals are 
supposed to be formed by the mercury 
becoming saturated by the gold which 
finds its way into it from the stamp-box- 
es, and there dissolving. This process 
continues until it reaches a certain cli- 
max, when it is compelled to discharge 
the metal dissolved in an equal propor- 
tion with that which it receives, and the 
gold thus discharged crystallizes at the 
bottom and on the sides of the boxes. 
The quality of these gold-crystals is al- 
most pure, containing only a very small 
percentage of quicksilver. 

The gold- mines of Australia are re- 
nowned for the large masses of gold, or 
nuggets, obtained from them. The lar- 
gest nuggets on record were found in the 
gold-fields of Victoria. The “Welcome 
Stranger,” weighing over 2,280 ounces, 
was found at Dunolly, Victoria, on the 
5th of February, 1869, by James Deason 
and Richard Oates, lying, barely cover- 
ed with earth, in a loose, gravelly loam, 
resting on a stiff, red clay, within two 
feet of the sandstone bed-rock. It meas- 
ured twenty-one inches in length, and 
was about ten inches in thickness, its 
value at the Bank of England being 
$47,670. The “Welcome” nugget was 
found on the 15th of June, 1858, at Ba- 
kery Hill, Ballarat, at a depth of 180 
feet, and it measured twenty inches in 
length by seven in thickness, weighing 
2,217 ozs. 16 dwts. It was first sold for 
$52,500, but its actual value was only 
$45,625. Another large nugget, called 
the “Blanche Barkly” nugget, was ob- 
tained at Kingower, and weighed 1,743 
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ozs. 13 dwts. Ten others, ranging from 
a thousand to 1,619 ounces, were dis- 
covered in the same Colony at various 
times. 

In rewarding the discoverers of its 
various mining-camps, the Government 
of Victoria has been extremely liberal, 
having paid them, in the aggregate, the 
sum of $127,000. 

The existence of gold in Britain has 
been remarked since the time of the in- 
vasion of that island by the Romans, but 
the appliances for profitably extracting 
it from its matrix were not successfully 
introduced until about ten years after the 
discovery of gold in California. It was 
then that the Clogau and Vigra mines, 
in Merionethshire, originally worked for 
copper ore, were successfully worked for 
gold, and the following returns of the 
produce of those mines are satisfactory 
evidence of the extreme richness of that 
ledge: From January, 1861, to April, 
1862, 934 tons of quartz were crushed in 
a “Britten” machine—a large, cast-iron 
mortar, with a conical-shaped pestle 
worked by machinery—and yielded 3,625 
ounces of gold, averaging $7,430 per ton. 
During the same period, a “Berdan” 
machine—an American invention—was 
employed in crushing 650 tons of inferior 
quartz, from which 686 ounces of gold 
were extracted, averaging in yield a little 
over $21 per ton. The total amount of 
quartz crushed from 1861 to 1866, inclu- 
sive, was 10,991 tons of 2,240 pounds to 
the ton, yielding 14,381 ozs. 17 dwts. 1 
gr., and averaging about $22.75 per ton. 
Operations had been commenced in oth- 
er mines, and on other ledges, but were 
eventually suspended, on account of the 
utter want of a systematic mode of work- 
ing the quartz. 

The gold-diggings of British Colum- 
bia, discovered in 1858, are limited to 
the alluvial. The annual yield of the 
principal mining-camp, Cariboo, is es- 
timated at about $2,000,000, which is the 
product of about 2,000 miners, the aver- 
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age yield being about $1,000 per man per 
annum. 

The discovery of gold in Nova Scotia 
occurred in 1860, and although some al- 
luvial deposits have been found, still 
mining is almost entirely confined to 
quartz. The number of men employed 
in these mines, during 1866, amounted 
to 670, and thirty-eight mills were em- 
ployed in crushing the 30,963 tons of 
rock raised during that time, yielding 
24,162 ounces of gold, averaging $13.25 
per ton, and $669 per man per annum. 
In 1867, 676 men were employed, and 
thirty-five mills were working. The to- 
tal amount of quartz crushed amounted 
to 30,673 tons, and the total yield of gold 
27,583 ounces, averaging $15.75 per ton, 
and $765 per man per annum. 

The New Zealand diggings were dis- 
covered in 1861, and the gold exports 
from the Province of Otago, since its dis- 
covery by Mr. Reid, is estimated at about 
$45,500,000. The dampness of the cli- 
mate, the wet nature of the ground, and 
the scarcity of timber for fuel and min- 
ing purposes, are great drawbacks to it 
as a mining-camp. The ground is con- 
sidered rich, but the leads are discon- 
nected and difficult to follow on account 
of the modern water-courses having cut 
through the old channels in every direc- 
tion. The greatest yield from these gold- 
fields was obtained in 1863, amounting 
to $11,604,660 ; but, since then, the yield 
has been decreasing every year, and that 
of 1868 only amounted to about $3,000,- 
000. This may be accounted for by the 
gradual decrease in the number of those 
employed in the search for gold. 

The statistics concerning the quantity 
of gold produced in Africa are more in- 
definite and unreliable than those con- 
nected with any other quarter of the 
globe. Some spot on its eastern coast 
is supposed to have been the land of 
Ophir, from whence Solomon’s ships 
came laden with the precious metal for 
the adornment of his magnificent temple. 
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Although this Continent is supposed to 
have been the source of the greater por- 
tion of the gold possessed by the an- 
cients, latterly its yield has been exceed- 
ingly small compared with the products 
of the other Continents, the supply ob- 
tained during the last one hundred years 
being estimated at less than one million 
dollars per annum. It is now found 
principally at Kordofan, between Dar- 
four and Abyssinia, in the east; and in 
the west, from the river Senegal, extend- 
ing south to the Cape of Palma, near the 
Gold Coast—a name in itself implying 
the existence of gold within its limits. 

The annual product of the gold-mines 
scattered over southern Asia is com- 
puted to be about $5,000,000 only, while 
the island of Borneo, according to Sir 
James Brooke, who resided in it for many 
years, yields the same amount alone, giv- 
ing employment to about 35,000 Chinese 
and natives. 

The laws regulating gold- mining are 
almost identical in all countries —a few 
modifications, of course, being made to 
suit the supposed wealth of the land, 
and the cost of apparatus necessary for 
its successful working; and it is a curi- 
ous fact, that the gold-mining ordinances 
of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain were 
similar in nature to the laws now in force 
in modern gold-fields. 

The progress of gold-mining has been 
much more rapid in Australia than in 
any other gold-producing country; and 
as such, it has undoubtedly reached the 
zenith of its glory. 

Californians are remarkable for the 
pride they take in the erection of their 
quartz-mills, having an eye for beauty 
as well as utility. Quartz-crushing ma- 
chinery is more complete and effective 
in California than it is in Australia; and 
to Californians alone is the credit due 
for having brought it to its present state 
of perfection. But the Australians have 
always been on the alert, readily taking 
advantage of these inventions, and im- 
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proving on the Californians by being 
more systematic in saving the metal after 
it leaves the stamps. As a gold-mining 
country, this State may be considered to 
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be advancing rapidly toward maturity, 
while all other gold-producing countries, 
excepting Australia, are either on the 
decline, or else only in their infancy. 
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SHE Alchemist gazed at the Burgo- 
‘T master with an expression of kind- 
ly interest, and, for a moment, remained 
in deep reflection. 

“ Mynheer Van Pouffle,” he remark- 
ed, at length, “ you have done for me, in 
friendship, a great and invaluable serv- 
ice. Mere money could not have pro- 
cured for me the satisfaction which your 
disinterested labors have conferred. To- 
morrow I leave this town, for several 
months ; but, before I go, it would please 
me if—tell me, now, what can I do for 
you?” 

The Burgomaster took his pipe out of 
his mouth, shuffled uneasily with his feet, 
and gazed nervously upon the floor. He 
had conferred the favor with a willing 
heart, and without any expectation of re- 
ward, never having been accustomed to 
desire payment for any thing out of the 
line of his ordinary occupation—and so 
his countenance now indicated. 

“There is nothing that I would have,” 
he stammered; “I have money, more 
than——” 

“ Listen!” interrupted the Alchemist. 
““What I can do for you is much, and, 
as it takes nothing from me, you can 
most freely accept it. In these vials ”— 
and with that he drew'from the inner 
pocket of his vest two flasks, each hold- 
ing about half a pint—“ you will find 
subtle charms, extracted by myself from 
the arcana of Nature. They are alike in 
color, but different in their effects. This 
one will turn into gold whatever it touch- 
es ; the other will renew the vigor of your 
youth in a few hours. One of these vials 


shall be your own—which of them do 
you choose ?” 

Poor old Van Pouffle’s eyes glistened. 
Only a moment before, he had imagined 
that he could accept nothing. Chief- 
Burgomaster of Ghent—head of the 
Honorable Guild of Worshipful Jewel- 
ers —with golden ingots in his safe, and 
large deposits in the bank—what fur- 
ther was there that any man could do for 
him? But now that he gazed at the two 
flasks, he began to reflect how much was 
really wanting to complete the sum of 
his prosperity. Life—renewed youth? 
Ah, that would be something, indeed. 
But what use of that, after all, if, as a 
young man, he had not the power to com- 
mence life in the enjoyment of a full fort- 
une, unfettered by any business cares at 
all? To throw the guild to the dogs— 
to range over Europe with servants and 
horses, and gold attire, and all that an 
inexhaustible purse could give —— 

“Why can not I have both the vials ?” 
he longingly asked. 

“T greatly fear to give them to you,” 
was the hesitating answer ; “it is in the 
records of our trade, that one benefit con- 
ferred will insure the blessing that is in- 
tended, but that two will bring ill-luck. 
Nevertheless, as you have thus far been 
a man of good fortune, it may be that 
— Well, take them both, therefore. 
I will trust that in your case it will turn 
out all for good.” 

Then, without waiting for thanks, the 
Alchemist slipped softly away, and left 
the Burgomaster sitting alone before the 
two flasks. He was in a whirl of trans- 
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port, delight, bright anticipation, vivid 
dreams. Who would not have been, 
at having wealth and youth thus freely 
placed at his command? With eager 
eyes, and beating heart, he gazed upon 
his treasure. So small—and yet so 
powerful for good. How hard, indeed, 
it was to realize it all? How awful, al- 
most, the power given to him —the mys- 
tery placed within his grasp! How brill- 
iant should be the new career opening 
before him! With tremulous hands he 
raised the bottles from the table, held 
them up to the light, and, absorbed in 
thought, gazed upon the sparkling, wine- 
colored fluid within. 

“ This, on the right, for the gold,” he 
whispered to himself; “was it not so that 
he told me? And this, on the left, for 
the youth; and Ha! what now?” 

“Dinner is ready, Mynheer Van Pouf- 
fle,” said the maid-servant, coming for- 
ward, and touching him upon the elbow 
—the better to awaken his abstracted at- 
tention. 

“Ah, yes—dinner, Gretchen; to be 
sure. But do not come in so suddenly 
again. You startle me; do you know ? 
I was just thinking—— Well, well; 
dinner it is.” 

With that, he placed the little bottles 
upon the table again. They could wait 
for an hour longer, to be sure, but din- 
ner, all the while, would be getting cold. 
But was it Chance or Fate that, at the 
moment, intervened, and caused him, 
unconsciously, to reverse the order of 
the bottles? It matters not, perhaps, 
so long as it was done. Then, rising, he 
hobbled on his gouty feet into the next 
room, and sat down to his repast. 

It was a well-spread board. The Burg- 
omaster had a keen taste for a properly 
disposed table; and though his infirmi- 
ties were often so severe that he could 
not pay to the viands that pleasant at- 
tention that he would have desired, yet 
it was a satisfactory thing to his soul, 
even when confined to little more than a 
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crust of bread, to look around and be- 
hold, at every side, a tempting array of 
smoking dishes. It spoke of affluence, 
and a generous nature, and created a 
tranquilizing effect upon his spirits, even 
when he did no more than snuff the gen- 
tle aroma, and thence let the sweet tit- 
bits go untasted. Now, as usual, there 
was no lack of matter to tempt his favor- 
ably disposed palate; and, to the right 
and left, the ham of Westphalia, and 
the huge, ribbon-dressed sausage, each 
flanked with circling satellites of vege- 
table delicacies, sent up their grateful 
steam. 

The Burgomaster now ate with a rel- 
ish. It is true that in the early hours of 
the morning he had felt the well-known 
pangs of indigestion, and, with rueful 
countenance, while trying to stifle the 
pain, had prognosticated new abstinence, 
for the day, from all generous diet. But 
the premonitions of ill had all charitably 
passed away. He was himself again— 
free from pain, and its scarcely less un- 
pleasant forebodings—feeling bright and 
elastic, with hopes and assurances of re- 
newed strength. Who, better than him- 
self, could now enjoy that luxurious re- 
past? 

While now he sat alone, and munched 
the tender sausage, and sipped the fra- 
grant port, he cast his eyes, in dreamy 
indolence, upon the attendant Gretchen, 
who, standing opposite, waited, with faith- 
ful solicitude, to supply his wants. Day 
after day, for many years past, he had 
seen her, in like attitude, before him, 
and yet, all that time, he had never taken 
particular note of her. She was nothing 
more than an ordinary, well- appearing 
waiting-girl, it had seemed to him — that 
was all. But now—how did it happen 
that he began to notice in her a certain 
pleasant beauty: how that her eye was 
bright, and full of laughter—that her 
teeth were white and regular, and her 
hair curling naturally, and that her fig- 
ure was well- proportioned and buxom, 
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and, moreover, had a certain graceful- 
ness of its own, far different from the 
customary coarseness belonging to girls 
of her degree? Was it the aurora of his 
anticipated new youthfulness, that now 
shone into his long-deadened percep- 
tions, and, with a certain reviving fire of 
intelligence, enabled him to detect those 
excellences and attractions which had so 
long hitherto escaped his observation ? 

“Gretchen,” he said, “ you are a very 
pretty lass. Has no one ever told you 
so?” 

“No one, Mynheer,” she said, slyly 
casting down her eyes, and playing with 
the strings of her apron. But it is to be 
feared that she did not speak the truth, 
for how could such a fresh-looking young 
creature appear, even at the church, with- 
out gaining some meed of admiration ? 
“No one, Mynheer—except that old 
Caspar has sometimes said ——” 

“Old Caspar is a fool, Gretchen, and 
has no business to speak with you at all, 
in the way of flattery orcompliment. He 
is nearly eighty, and has his back bowed 
like the side of a fiddle, and his thin legs 
can scarcely hold him up, and all his 
teeth have long since dropped out of his 
head. What right has he to notice you 
at all, indeed ?” 

“Nay, master; even old men will 
sometimes look and speak their minds.” 

“But never men as old as he is, Gret- 
chen—never as old as that. Nor should 
you be at all pleased with any thing he 
may say, seeing that he ought to have 
dropped into his grave ten years ago, 
and during at least that time his wits 
have been wool-growing, and his brain 
half-addled. Why, he had grown up into 
manhood while I was a very little boy,” 
continued the Burgomaster, straighten- 
ing up his back and throwing out his ro- 
tund stomach with ill-disguised pride 
and complacency. “Surely such a pret- 
ty girl as you are would not——” 

“Don’t, master, don’t!” cried Gret- 
chen, with sudden interruption. It was 
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not, however, in repression of compli- 
ment or admiration that she spoke, but 
with more practical purpose. It was her 
business to guard the Burgomaster from 
injury, even while he might be bestow- 
ing commendations upon her; and was 
he not at that moment periling his valu- 
able existence? “Don’t, master! You 
know that, of all things, you can never 
eat a cucumber, and yesterday even the 
little balls in the soup spoiled your after- 
noon rest.” 

“Poor girl!” responded the Burgo- 
master, somewhat pityingly, and all the 
while holding the cucumber in his left 
hand, while, with the knife in his right, 
he essayed to make the first cut. “And 
you really think that this trifle will in- 
jure me? Know that, even if it should 
give me a passing twinge, it would be 
only for a moment, seeing that I have at 
hand a cure which—— _ Know, too, that 
with a new stomach and a new brain, I 
shall be able to—— But you do not 
comprehend me: is it not so? You 
think, Gretchen, that perhaps I am wan- 
dering in my mind. But now look, and 
see how little this poor little vegetable 
can injure me.” 

With that, he delicately peeled off the 
green rind, sliced the white pulp into 
thin segments, and slowly swallowed 
them, one by one, giving no heed to 
their proper mastication, but letting them 
slip down unbroken through the length 
of his capacious throat. At all times, he 
enjoyed cucumbers; and now, that he 
was bent upon displaying his indiffer- 
ence to their subtle attacks, his eyes 
glistened with more than usual anima- 
tion, and the beads stood out upon his 
forehead with the excitement of antic- 
ipated victory. Meanwhile, Gretchen 
stood by with anxious countenance, 
dreading to see him drop from his chair. 
In a quiet, deferential way she loved 
her master, and would have regretted 
that any harm should happen to him. 
But having once uttered her caution, she 
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no longer dared to speak, but in silent 
affright watched the slices, one after the 
other, disappear, and only breathed freer 
when the last of the cucumbers had en- 
tirely vanished, and the Burgomaster, 
none the worse for his effort, wiped his 
hands and arose from the table. 

“There, Gretchen, did they do me 
any harm?” he chuckled,-with a pleas- 
ant smile of exultation. In truth, he 
seemed to have been wonderfully sus- 
tained through the task, and, if any thing, 
came out the brighter for it— protected 
from all ill, doubtless, by the same elas- 
tic assurances which had guarded him 
at the commencement of the banquet. 
“Am I the less strong and active for 
them, Gretchen? Do you not know 
that a new and youthful stom——; but, 
of course, you can not understand that. 
To-morrow you will, perhaps. Look at 
me to-morrow, Gretchen, and then it 
may be Well, well; let that also 
pass at present.” 

With that he stepped forward, and 
prepared to open the door between the 
two rooms; then, brimful of the custom- 
ary garrulousness of old age, stopped 
for the moment again, and said: 

“Did I tell you that you are a very 
pretty lass, Gretchen? If I did not, I 
think that I should have done so. And 
might it be that some day you would 
like a young, good-looking husband? I 
was good-looking myself when I was 
young, and it may be again that But 
that, also, is talking in mysteries; is it 
not? Yet, stay; one moment. How 
would you like if that same young hus- 
band were to hang around your neck a 
chain with the great Bullul-gullul dia- 
mond—the one which I have now pol- 
ishing in my laboratory, and which 
Heavens and earth! what now is all 
this?” 

The Burgomaster did well to exclaim, 
for just then, as he opened the door, the 
sharp sound of breakage of glass met his 
ear, and, with a glance urged into almost 
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supernatural quickness, he saw that one 
of the two choice vials lay shattered upon 
the floor. With the same flash of eye, 
he beheld a thin, stooping form escap- 
ing stealthily through a door upon the 
other side, and, at a bound, he collared 
the fugitive and dragged him back into 
the room. 

“What means this?” the Burgomas- 
ter cried, in a paroxysm of uncontrolla- 
ble fury, and pointing downward at the 
broken vial. “Is this your doing, you 
villain ?” 

Old Caspar trembled in every limb, 
and sank slowly upon his knees. He 
was a gaunt old man, shriveled and pal- 
sied to the last degree—so aged, indeed, 
that it seemed as though it were impos- 
sible for him to stand alone at any time, 
and now doubly unable to do so, when 
so violently arrested. 

“The bottle, is it, master?” he gasp- 
ed, all in a quiver of consternation. 
“Yes, there were two of them on the 
table, and the cat came in and knocked 
one of them over. I saw her do it and 
jump out of the window, and I was about 
to go out and throw a stone at her, when 
you pulled me back.” 

“Ts this true, Caspar, or are you now 
lying, as, indeed, you always are?” 

The old man slowly got upon his feet, 
losing gradually the apprehension of im- 
mediate violence, and swore by all that 
he could think of as most sacred, that 
every word he had uttered was the truth 
—so strike him dead, if it was not. It 
might have appeared suspicious to the 
Burgomaster that there was no moisture 
on the floor where the broken vial lay— 
a fact that could only be accounted for 
by the supposition that the liquid might 
have been removed before the breakage; 
but, somehow, his attention did not hap- 
pen to be directed to that circumstance. 
He might, too, have noticed a queer, sly 
look in the corner of Caspar’s eye, giv- 
ing cogency to a faint inkling of an idea 
that the old man was indulging in false- 
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hood, in spite of all his asseverations 
and oaths; but what good would it now 
do to cherish such thoughts? The mis- 
chief was done, and could not be un- 
done; and the Burgomaster had a vein 
of philosophy in his composition which 
would not permit him to give way to use- 
less regrets. 

“The cat, was it, Caspar? That be- 
ing so, I would be glad if the meddling 
animal had tarried long enough to poison 
herself with ——” 

“Poison, was it, master? Oh!” ex- 
claimed the old man, with a hideous and 
frightened grimace, involuntarily clap- 
ping his hands upon his stomach and 
doubling up. 

“ Peace, fool! Did I say it was poison ? 
Might not even a little good wine serve 
to poison a weak cat, were she inclined 
to drink it?” 

“Ah, it was wine, then?” ejaculated 
Caspar, straightening himself up, with 
some appearance of relief. “I thought 
that—that is to say, it looked to me like 
wine.” 

“Wine or no wine,” interrupted the 
Burgomaster, turning on him with sud- 
den, imperious gesture, not altogether 
unaccompanied by some remaining sus- 
picion, “it matters little to you. Get you 
to your work, and do not let me see you 
here again, or it may be the worse for 
you.” 

Glad to escape so easily, old Caspar 
sidled through the door, giving with his 
toothless mouth a parting sly leer at 
Gretchen ; and the Burgomaster mourn- 
fully stooped down and picked up a frag- 
ment of the vial. 

“Gone, entirely gone!’’ he muttered 
to himself. “Nota drop left. And yet 
it might have been worse,” he exclaim- 
ed, as He marked the position of the 
other bottle upon the table. “This 


bottle which is broke is merely that 
one which turns all things to gold; and 
it may be that, after all, I have gold 
enough, and to spare. The Bullul-gullul 
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diamond is, in itself, a fortune. More- 
over, with the youth and vigor to which 
this other draught will restore me, I can 
certainly increase my wealth to any nec- 
essary extent. Yes, it might have been 
worse; and now, to guard against any 
further accident, I will drink this remain- 
ing one at once.” 

He placed it to his lips, threw back 
his head, and gradually the liquid trickled 
down his throat. It was not unpleasant 
to the taste—a little like wine, but yet 
easy to be distinguished from it by any 
adept—sweet, and somewhat oily ; alto- 
gether a very palatable medicine. 

“ A little dose that I am taking to pre- 
vent any ill effects from the cucumbers, 
Gretchen,” he said, noticing that the pret- 
ty maid stood by and watched his action 
with some curiosity. “And now I think 
that I will retire to bed for awhile. Pos- 
sibly the medicine will have a better in- 
fluence over me if I remain tranquil. 
And, Gretchen, tell old Caspar that he 
must not forget to see that the big dia- 
mond is safely locked up. And stay yet 
a moment, girl. Do you—see any pres- 
ent change in my appearance—as yet?” 

“A little, master. I think that your 
eyes look heavier, and you do not seem 
to breathe as freely. You know that I 
warned you against the cucum ——”’ 

“Yes, yes, I knowall that, Gretchen,” 
he responded, with a slight tinge of dis- 
appointment in his tone. “I suppose, 
though, that it will take time. Well, 
well, I will go to bed, now, and be sure 
you tell Caspar.” 

With that he shuffled off, and Gret- 
chen, after a few moments of mingled re- 
flection and work, left the room, in search 
of the old clerk. She found him in the 
laboratory, where, for years past, he had 
been accustomed to dally over trifling 
scientific experiments — the refuse of 
certain ideas that, in their day, had been 
well arranged and of considerable prom- 
ise. Seeing her approach, he turned and 
made a feeble attempt to throw his arm 
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about her, in senile gallantry. It was 
generally his custom thus to greet her 
coming, as well as to mutter, in broken 
tones, those words of compliment of 
which she had spoken to her master; 
and she, regarding the demonstrations 
with as much indifference as though they 
were made by a post, as calmly avoided 
them. ; 

“Be quiet, Caspar,” she said, easily 
keeping at the farther side of a chair; 
“and remember that you are to put the 
big diamond away safely—that’s all I’m 
to tell you.” 

“To be sure, Gretchen. And, aha! 
would like to wear the diamond your- 
self, eh?” 

It was the second time within the hour 
that the suggestion had been made to 
her, and it was rather a startling coin- 
cidence to a poor servant-girl. While 
she looked up in wonderment, Caspar 
took the diamond from its case and dan- 
gled it before her. It was a magnificent 
gem, almost as large as a filbert, cut 
elaborately in the most artistic angles, 
so that even by the fading light it threw 
out brilliant sparkles. In the Middle 
Ages it had been the property of a 
wealthy Jew, who had been put to tort- 
ure by a noble covetous of its possession, 
but had stoically died, making no sign. 
In fact the Jew had swallowed it, and 
been buried with it in what at the time 
had been some Potter’s-field. Now, 
within a few months past, while the Burg- 
omaster was having an extension dug to 
the foundation of his house, the workmen 
had come across a few scattered bones, 
and in their midst this treasure shining 
like a star. Believing it to be only a 
piece of glass, the workmen had brought 
it in to their employer, merely hoping to 
gain thereby a few moments’ respite from 
labor, and possibly a pitcher of ale. The 
Burgomaster, remembering the tradition, 
recognized the value of the trinket, gave 
them the ale, wisely kept his own coun- 
sel. and after a few months advertised 
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for sale the celebrated Bullul-gullul dia- 
mond, lately the property of an Eastern 
Rajah. 

“Well, well, of course you can’t wear 
it,” exclaimed Caspar, with a sigh, as, 
after holding the diamond for a moment 
beside her blooming cheek, he slowly 
restored it to its case. ‘ Do you know, 
Gretchen, that somehow I now feel like 
wearing diamonds myself?” 

“You, Caspar?” 

“Yes, as though I should like to go 
again into the world, as I did when a 
young man, with a sword at my side and 
this diamond in the hilt; with ribbons, 
and velvets, and plumes, and the like. 
I feel younger and gayer in spirits than 
for years past, Gretchen.” 

“And you look younger and gayer, 
too,” was the girl’s reply; and she gazed 
up at him with some curiosity. “ Your 
eye is brighter, and your color different, 
and somehow your back is straighter, 
and I think that-——” 

“That what, Gretchen?” 

“That you have been drinking, Cas- 
par—that’s where it is. It won’t last, 
you know, and, drink as hard as you may, 
you will never again feel young enough 
to go out into the world with a diamond- 
hilted sword, and ribbons, and velvets. 
There, now!” 

With a merry laugh she tripped away, 
leaving Caspar somewhat discompo: ::d 
at hercareless pleasantry. He grumbled 
and growled considerably, as he put the 
jewel away; though, after all, his discon- 
tent seemed caused not so much by her 
conduct as by his own infirmities. 

“] wish that I were younger, in reali- 
ty,” he said to himself. “I think that 
I would make love to that girl; and per- 
haps I could make her as much in love 
with me as I with her, and worry her, as 
she now worries me. She reminds me 
of 99 





Of whom, in particular, Caspar could 
now scarcely recall, it was so long ago; 
but the thought brought up tangled mem- 
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ories of many fair faces which had smiled 
upon him in the years gone by, and he 
sadly reflected that such smiles could 
never come again. Oh, life, life! why is 
it so soon over? And why does spark- 
ling, redolent youth last so very few 
years? Bitterly revolving these sad ideas 
and vain regrets, he fell at last asleep, 
and it seemed as though his dreams 
should follow out that unpleasant se- 
quence of thought, and be tinged with 
something of the same bitterness. But 
dreams are, after all, coy and uncertain 
spirits—fickle and unreliable—coming 
with black wings when all should be gay ; 
and occasionally banishing despondency 
with gleams of gold and purple radiance. 
So now, though poor Caspar fell asleep 
with nothing but gloom upon his heart, 
his dreams appeared as bright, minister- 
ing angels, wafting sweet sounds to his 
ears, spreading out joyous pictures be- 
fore him, and making blood boil with all 
the ardor and transport of youth. Might 
it, indeed, be that man could ever be- 
come young again? At least, in his vis- 
ions it was so, for the jovial follies and 
excesses of the past began to be lived 
over again, and the field of existence once 
more swarmed with beauteous faces, and 
gay revels, and careless tossing here 
and there of gold; until, as the morning 
approached, a loud knock at the door 
aroused him. 

“What now?” 

“It is I—Gretchen. Arise quickly, 
Caspar, and come down, for our master 
is very ill.” 

Then, with the customary garrulity of 
maid-servants, not able to wait until she 
could speak with him face to face, she 
placed her mouth to the key-hole, and, 
while Caspar dressed himself, in bro- 
ken tones whispered all she knew. The 
Burgomaster had lain down after dinner, 
very composedly, and had slept for some 
hours without apparent disturbance; then 
had been aroused by a violent pain in 
his chest. Such a pain! And he had 
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undressed and regularly gone to bed, 
had again slept for a few hours, and once 
more been aroused by that same pain; 
and the doctor had come, and did not 
seem to know what to do for him; and 
the master was all the time growing 
worse; and it must be that the cucum- 
bers were at the bottom of it, which, at. 
the time, she had warned him against; 
but, cucumbers or no cucumbers, there 
did not seem to be any relief for him. 
And what, now, would become of them 
all? It was thus she made her tearful 
plaint ; and Caspar, in the excitement of 
the sudden call, felt not aware of the 
unaccustomed strength with which he 
bounded from the bed, or with what vig- 
orous arm he dressed himself — usually 
a long and nervously executed opera- 
tion; or with what firm tread he strode 
along the passage and entered his mas- 
ter’s room. Nor, as he stood beside the 
couch, did he at first remark the strange, 
half-frightened gaze which the sick man 
fastened upon him. 

“What—what have you been doing 
to yourself, Caspar?” the Burgomaster 
slowly articulated. His own sufferings, 
at the moment, were severe — pains and 
aches running through every limb; his 
face was, in one place, swollen, and, else- 
where, fallen away ; clammy perspiration 
stood upon his wrinkled, yellow skin; he 
appeared ten years older than the day 
before; a single night seemed to have 
done the work of ages upon him. Wast- 
ed with terrible debility and fever, and 
distressed with an agony that no medi- 
cine seemed able to allay, he was a most 
pitiable object, indeed. And yet, amid 
all his rack of body and distress of mind, 
he could not but take note of Caspar, 
and repeated, with shortened breath, 
““What—what have you done to your- 
self?” 

“Yes, Caspar, what have you done?’ 
was also Gretchen's responsive cry. 

“Done!” repeated Caspar, in bewil- 
derment, and involuntarily he looked into 
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the glass. Gracious powers! there was a 
transformation, indeed! The roundness 
of his back had, somehow, entirely disap- 
peared, as well as the skinniness of his 
chest and shoulders. A fair proportion 
of flesh now covered his hitherto emaciat- 
ed body, giving him the figure of a stout, 
prosperous burgher of fifty years. His 
white hair had become thicker, and now 
was merely flecked with gray. His face 
was fuller and marked with healthy tints, 
such as were becoming to a man of mid- 
dle age. And lo! as, pleased with the 
unaccountable transformation, he smiled, 
the smile grew broader, for he beheld 
two circlets of strong teeth peeping out, 
half-grown, like a baby’s teeth, to fill the 
due measure of the hitherto empty jaws. 

“Was it—was it really the cat, Cas- 
par?” feebly moaned the poor old man 
upon the bed, struck with sudden suspi- 
cion of terrible wrong. 

“It was really the cat, master,” re- 
sponded Caspar, smiling pleasantly, with 
the consciousness of his newly gained 
molars and incisors. He knew that he 
was lying; but why should he now care 
to have any scruples about the truthful- 
ness of his answer? Caring little about 
such matters when he stood trembling 
upon the edge of the grave, should he 
mind them the more now that, in some 
mysterious manner, new years of life 
seemed assured to him? “It was truly 
the cat, good master; I saw her upset 
the bottle, and then plunge out of the 
window.” 

“Go! leave me alone, now,” muttered 
the sick man, only half convinced, in 
spite of the natural charity and trustful- 
ness of his heart. “Oh! that wicked Al- 
chemist! Go, all of you, I say, and let 
me try to sleep.” 

They left him at once 
ing loth to get away from further ques- 





Caspar noth- 
tioning; and Gretchen following, in or- 
der, if possible, to learn more about the 
mystery. Not more perplexed, indeed, 
was she than Caspar himself; but he, 
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though so full of inward mystification, 
put a brave heart upon the affair, and at 
once proceeded to give vent to his most 
plausible inventions. 

“* Do you not see how it was, Gretchen, 
my dear? Know that for years I have 
been in love with you, and have simulat- 
ed the appearance of an old man, in or- 
der to effect an entrance into the house. 
He is such a cross, jealous old Tartar— 
is Van Pouffle — that I could not see you, 
otherwise. Now that he is ill, so that 
he can not interfere with us, I have dared 
to throw off my disguise—to put away 
my white hair, and unbend my back, and 
show myself before you as I really am.” 

A more logical mind than that of 
Gretchen might have argued that cer- 
tain of the attributes of age which Cas- 
par had so lately displayed could scarce- 
ly be the result of artificial disguise; 
that, even if they were so, it was rather 
an extraordinary proceeding for Caspar 
to have persisted in that disguise during 
six years, without paying her any atten- 
tion beyond an occasional vacant leer, 
or stupid compliment; and that it was 
strange that, even if the Burgomaster 
had been so jealous, Caspar could have 
expected to advance his own love mat- 
ters better by counterfeiting an old man, 
in-doors, than a young man, out-doors. 
But what would you have? The female 
mind is not always critical, and is often 
apt to lose acuteness of perception where 
a lover is concerned; and, therefore, 
Gretchen, if not convinced, persuaded 
herself, with tolerable ease, that it might 
be as well to postpone any logical exam- 
ination of the mystery, and let things 
drift on pleasantly, as they might incline. 
Perhaps she might have yielded still 
more gracious assent to his explanation, 
and set aside all and every particle of 
doubt whatsoever, if Caspar had hap- 
pened to appear still younger; but so 
far, at least. he was not yet a young man, 
He was no longer. indeed. a shambling, 
toothless old cripple—but. evenin a stout 
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burgher of fifty, there may be room for 
improvement. Yet still, making the best 
of him, such as he was, Gretchen now 
condescended to smile upon him, and 
seemed disposed to endure his compli- 
ments, and ardent glances, with much 
more favor than heretofore — especially, 
as he found a new argument to tempt her. 

“And listen, Gretchen. Do you not 
remember that yesterday I spoke to you 
about the Bullul-gullul diamond? You 
thought I was jesting when I said that 
you ought to wear it; did you not? Well, 
we will see, to-morrow. Then will I put 
off more of my disguise, and become yet 
more the young man that I really am,” 
he continued, with superb conviction that 
the great, mysterious change, which had 
so transforméd him, might not yet have 
finished its course. “ And then, too, our 
master will be dead.” 

“ Alas! you think so, Caspar?” 

“T know it, Gretchen; I never yet saw 
a man look as he has to-day, and not be 
dead before the next morning dawned. 
What matters it that all the doctors in 
the land are attending him, so long as the 
fact of the illness is there all the while, 
and no one can tell whatails him? Well, 
he will be dead, and leaves neither kith 
nor kin; and why, therefore, should we 
not help ourselves as we like, and leave 
for some other land, where we can enjoy 
ourselves without constraint ?” 

So, yielding to his arguments, and 
seeming, all the while, to see him grow- 
ing yet younger before her eyes, Gretchen 
sat with him, and waited for the drama 
to be played out. It was as Caspar had 
said: the Burgomaster had been stricken 
with death, and nothing now could save 
him. The cause could not be told; one, 
two, and, at last, six, of the first physi- 
cians from all the cities round about, 
were assembled at his bed-side, and de- 
bated the matter, but without reaching 
any agreement. There were the pains 
in the head, and the chest, and the stom- 
ach —all these were well-assured facts 
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—but, as to their origin, who could tell ; 
or which pain came first, or which of 
them depended upon the others? -So, 
the doctors debated and disagreed: and, 
meanwhile, the day wore on, and pills 
and plasters, and bleedings and lotions, 
gave no relief; and, little by little, the 
groans of the poor man grew fainter and 
fainter, and, at length, ceased ; and day 
wore gradually into night —and, at last, 
came the hour when all the curtains of 
the house must be drawn down. No 
more noise, now, for many days —dark- 
ness and death in the house, together. 
Hardly the foot-fall of the innocent, ma- 
ligned cat, or the gnawing of mouse. 
Only, at the break of the next morning, 
as stealthy as foot-fall of cat or mouse, 
the cautious tread of Gretchen. 

Carefully descending the stairs, she 
held by the handa handsome young man, 
softly treading on tiptoe, like herself. 
Could this, indeed, be Caspar —still fur- 
ther changed, and every feature now glow- 
ing with youth and health? Was this 
slim, dapper figure really his? Were 
those golden, curling locks, the neat mus- 
tache, and little, pointed beard, the attri- 
butes of the metamorphosed old clerk ? 
Great, indeed, are the mysteries of al- 
chemy! Gently, now, the two stepped 
along, and reaching, at last, the foot of 
the stairs, turned toward the door lead- 
ing to the street, whispering softly to 
each other, as they went. 

“ Are you certain that you have the 
big diamond safe, dear Caspar ?” 

“Yes, dear Gretchen; and you the 
pearls from the inner case ?” 

“Every one, dear Caspar.” 

Then, as they passed the room where 
the dead man lay, the door slowly open- 
ed, and a grave and somewhat reverend 
figure emerged. It was the figure of one 
of the most learned physicians of Rotter- 
dam — sent for as a last recourse. See- 
ing the two young people slipping past, 
he now arrested them with a solemn 
wave of his hand. 
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“Pardon me, good sir,” he said to 
Caspar; “I do not know what family the 
dear deceased has left behind him, but 
am I entirely wrong in presuming that I 
now see before me two of his afflicted 
offspring ?” 

“You are right, indeed, most wor- 
shipful Doctor,” rejoined Caspar, pull- 
ing down his face into a suitable expres- 
sion of hopeless grief, and giving Gret- 
chen a pinch of caution upon the arm; 
‘““we are his sorrowing son and daugh- 
ter, sir, now on our way to the neighbor- 
ing residence of a worthy aunt, in search 
of that consolation which only she can 
give.” 

“Alas! that this terrible trial should 
have fallen upon you, children dear! — 
And now, suspend your grief for a mo- 
ment, and tell me this: had your honor- 
able father the morbid habit, possessed 
by many, of swallowing those things 
which are not suitabie for the stomach, 
and hence inevitably impair the health ?” 

“What mean you, my venera——” 

“This is the matter to which I refer, 
afflicted sir. All this last night have I 
been laboring to discover the cause of 
your respected sire’s death. The brain 
and the heart were right — but elsewhere 
I have encountered these ;”’ and he held 
forth some twenty plates of shining metal. 
“ These are gold—solid gold — you will 
observe. Each of them must be worth 
a doubloon, at least—so weighty are they 
—and, undoubtedly, they must have been 
the primary, and probablythe only cause 
of the lamentable decease. And, strange 
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to say, these plates of gold seem to bear 
the singular appearance of being fashion- 
ed in the similitude of slices of cucum- 
ber. You will observe, here, the rough- 
ly squared edges, and there the seed- 
marks, and further, the % 

“TI see it all,” said Caspar, taking the 
gold plates into his own hands, and slyly 
weighing them; “‘and now, I truly am 
enabled to recall it all. Yes, it was, in- 
deed, the strange habit of my dear father 
to swallow those things which he should 
not. And I recognize these articles, also. 
They were designed for an ornament to 
the table of the Prince of Orange, but, 
before delivery, they disappeared. We 
supposed that they had been stolen, but 
now, alas! the mystery is revealed 
And have you yet finished your exami- 
nation, honored Doctor ?” 

“ Not entirely, as I would wish.” 

“Then proceed, respected sir, and let 
us offer you no delay. You may yet find 
further treasures. There is, even now, a 
large diamond missing, and we have been 
fearful that it has been stolen. Should 
you discover it, pray keep it for yourself, 
as a mark of my esteem and gratitude. 
Per- 








And now, for the present, farewell. 
haps we shall meet again.” 

With a long-drawn sigh, Caspar slowly 
dropped the gold plates into his pocket, 
alongside of the case where the diamond 
lay ensconced, and with Gretchen hang- 
ing upon his arm, turned away, and left 
the house; while the Doctor, elate with 
futile hope, re-entered the chamber of 
the dead. 











A WINTER 


Y medical friend had puffed away 
M vigorously at his cigar for some 
minutes, in silence; and then, throwing 
away the stump, quietly began: 


It was in the winter of 1868-69, when 
I had just been placed in charge of a di- 
vision near the summit of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, on the then half-finished Central 
Pacific Railroad. Aftera long day’s ride, 
I came back to the boarding-house at 
ten o’clock in the evening, and was told 
that a messenger had been there from 
Camp No. —-, with a request that I 
would lose no time in hurrying over 
there to attend upon John Smith, who 
was in a very critical condition. The 
messenger had been very urgent, and it 
was evidently a case of life and death — 
nothing less. I took a few minutes to 
consider. I was tired out, and wanted 
sleep badly, but could, on a pinch, go a 
little farther without breaking down en- 
tirely. The moon would be up at eleven 
o’clock, and the night was still and clear, 
though the snow had only just ceased 
falling, and was from five to eight feet 
deep on the level, if you can use the ex- 
pression properly where there is nothing 
like a level to be found, and the roads 
—or trails, rather—are obliterated by the 
drifts. I inquired about the location of 
Camp No.—. It was twelve miles away, 
and directly over a ridge, or spur, of the 
mountains. My own horse could not 
stand the trip, but a big lubber of a cart- 
horse, that they said was a good saddle- 
I got supper, put 





horse, was offered me. 
on dry socks and an extra pair of fur- 
lined overboots, and, just before mid- 
night, was in the saddle and off. 

A good saddle-horse! The brute be- 
longed to the nightmare family, and his 
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mother must have taken special pride in 
him. Great heavens, what a gait! He 
had traveled so long in the cart that the 
steady jolt had communicated itself to 
his spine, and become chronic. At every 
step he jerked his back up, as if expect- 
ing to feel the girth-strap strike him un- 
derneath, and neither curses nor blows 
would induce him for a moment to rec- 
ognize the fact that he was out of the 
shafts, and abandon his eternal hippyty- 
hop. When I started ovt, there were 
hard lumps in the saddle, as large as 
chestnuts; before the twelve miles were 
half completed, the lumps had grown to 
the size of paving- stones, and awfully 
sharp-edged and rasping. The snow 
which had just fallen filled the trail, but 
the old snow underneath being hard- 
packed, and the trees along the route 
well blazed, I had no difficulty in keep- 
ing in the right track most of the time. 
But when about three miles from my 
place of destination, as near as I could 
guess, clouds obscured the moon for a 
time, and I lost the road. I kept on as 
well as I knew how, guessing at the lo- 
cation of Camp No. —, and, after rolling 
down the steep side of a ravine, and 
working half an hour to get old Jerky 
back upon the*ridge, filling my overshoes 
with snow, and fairly exhausting myself 
in floundering through the drifts, I was 
rewarded with the sight of lights in some 
cabins half a mile away. Not doubting 
that this was Camp No. —, I rounded a 
small cafion, worked my way over a point 
of rocks, Jerky stumbling and falling re- 
peatedly, and reached the cabins at half- 





past twelve o'clock. 
The lights had disappeared. 
No answer. 


“ Halloo 
the house, there!” “ Hal- 
loo the house!” louder and longer than 
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before. A panel in the side of the near- 
est cabin opened slowly and cautiously, 
and after time enough had elapsed to al- 
low of a critical examination of the par- 
ty outside, a voice demanded: “Who 
you, John? What you wantee catchee 
here?” It was a Chinese wood-cutters’ 
camp, and there was not a White Man 
about the place. 

The Johns told me that there was a 
camp of White Men on the other side of 
the ravine I had just crossed, and per- 
haps half a mile farther up the mount- 
ain; they thought it might be “Camp 
Numble —.” Half an hour’s flounder- 
ing through the snow brought me back 
to the point whence I had sighted the 
lights, and soon after 1 A.M. I was at the 
White Men’s camp. I roused the in- 
mates more easily here, as they were 
indulging in a little friendly game of 
“pitch,” or “draw” —that being Satur- 
day night —and had not retired to their 
virtuous bunks. No, that was not Camp 
No. —, my informer told me, and, what 
was worse, Camp No. — was right over 
the summit of the mountain, a mile anda 
halfaway. I could go around by the trail, 
three miles, or ride up to the railroad- 
track, tie my horse, and walk through 
the snow-sheds, a little more than a mile 


” 





—it was contrary to the rules to take an 
animal inside the sheds. 

I started up toward the track, and 
reached it at2A.M. The night was now 
clear and still; not the slightest noise 
could be heard, and the silence was some- 
thing awful and oppressive. The last 
man and the last horse on earth will not 
feel more completely alone than Jerky 
and I did at that moment. As I was 
about to dismount and tie him to a tree, 
a thought struck me. I knew every reg- 
ular train on the road, and there was 
none duce for hours from either direction. 
I had a time-table in my pocket, and 1 
took it out and examined it carefully by 
the moonlight. The track was clear; 
why might I not venture to save my 
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strength and that of my horse, and, by 
saving time, perhaps save a valuable hu- 
man life as well? Why not, indeed? 
The more I thought of it, the more sat- 
isfied I became that it was a safe thing 
to do. 

The moon, now unobscured, was high 
in the heavens as I entered the snow- 
shed, and it was not very difficult to keep 
the way, as the light came scintillating 
through a thousand cracks and crevices 
in the rough timber structure. Three or 
four culverts, to allow the passage of 
mountain streams when the snow is melt- 
inz, checked my progress for a brief time, 
but there was a plank across one or two, 
for the convenience of “ foot-passengers,”’ 
and as the water was hard frozen, I got 
old Jerky around the others in safety. 

The worst was over, and I was already 
beginning to chuckle over the adventure, 
and pride myself on my forethought and 
pluck in making the venture. I had, un- 
doubtedly, saved at least an hour of hard 
work wading through the snow, and pos- 
sibly—not improbably, in fact—saved a 
life. Just then I heard a low, tremulous, 
humming noise running along the frost- 
laden rails, and instinctively checked my 


horse to listen. It had subsided for the 


moment, and I went on in silence. Sud- 
denly it commenced again, and seemed 
louder and clearer than before. 1 halt- 


God have mercy upon me! 
It was the 


ed again. 
I exclaimed, involuntarily. 
rumble of the wheels of a coming train, 
beyond a question. I sprang to the 
ground, and placed my ear to the rail. 
The train was coming from the west: it 
must be a “construction train,” laden 
with materials for the road, and possibly 
with laborers, as well. The track occu- 
pied the full width of the shed, allowing 
only for the overhang of the cars. A 
man might escape, by lying down; but 
a horse was almost sure of death, and if 
the train struck him, it must go off the 
track almost inevitably. 1 was upon old 
Jerky’s back before I was even aware of 
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what I intended doing, and started down 
the grade, to the eastward, as fast as his 
stiff and clumsy legs, urged by whip and 
spur, and the attraction of gravitation, 
could move him. Clearer and clearer 
came the humming noise; and I heard, 
at length, a short, sharp whistle, as the 
rushing train entered a tunnel, turned a 
sharp curve, or passed out of a tunnel. 
It could not be more than two miles, or 
three at most, away. Jerky skated over 
the ice-patches, and floundered through 
the small snow-drifts which had filtered 
in through the crevices in the shed-work, 
but reckless of danger to limbs alone in 
presence of the greater danger to my- 
self, and perhaps hundreds of my fellow- 
men, I whipped and spurred unceasing- 
ly, and drove him on at the height of his 
speed. Nearer and nearer came the 
train; I could already hear the chough, 
chough, chough of the locomotive be- 
hind me. At last, I saw an opening in 
the side of the shed not many rods dis- 
tant, and, with a triumphant yell, I urged 
my steed to put forth his utmost effort. 
Sixty seconds more and I would be sav- 
ed, and the danger to the train avoided. 
The seconds seemed hours in the fever- 
ish excitement of the moment, but they 
were over at last, and I sprang off my 
horse on the instant that he reached the 
opening, and rushed, with the rein in my 
hand, through the aperture. Old Jerky 
snorted and sprang backward, throwing 
me down, and pulling the rein from my 
hand. I saw the trouble at a glance. 
The opening was not of sufficient height 
to admit of a horse going through it 
erect, and a heavy timber to which the 
planks were nailed, ran across the top. 
I sprang inside, and took a survey of the 
situation in aninstant. The beam would 
have borne ten times the strain that I 
could have brought to bear upon it, as 
it was a foot thick, sound, and firmly 
placed. I threw all my strength and 
weight against the planking a little be- 
yond the beam, and fell back upon the 
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icy ground; the planks were imbedded 
in the frozen ground at their lower ends, 
and I could not start them in the slight- 
est degree. I sprang up, and ran to the 
other side of the shed, to try if the plank- 
ing on that side was less firmly secured. 
Through the crevices I saw a precipice 
running hundreds of feet, sheer down 
from the side of the shed. I could not 
escape that way, and if the train went 
off there, no person on it would survive 
to tell the tale. 

I fell on my knees to pray, but, before 
I had uttered a word, the thought pass- 
ed through my brain that I might throw 
the horse down, and pull him through 
the opening by main strength. I had 
the rope from the saddle in my hands in 
an instant, and throwing it around his 
fore-legs, I sprang to one side, and with 
my whole strength attempted to trip him. 
The brute jumped backward, and refused 
to fall, while the rope ran through my 
hands, tearing the skin, and searing the 
flesh as if I had grasped a red-hot iron. 
I remembered, at that moment, having 
seen a Mexican vaguero showing off 
his skill in horsemanship, at San José, 
amid an admiring throng, and making 
the sneering remark to a friend, “ And 
he is nothing but a bull-driver, after all!” 
In that time of supreme agony, I would 
have sacrificed every advantage of birth, 
education, talent, and vrofessional skill, 
and changed places with that uneducat- 
ed, despised, bull-driving Greaser, mere- 
ly to have received in turn the gift of the 
ability to perform the trick of throwing 
down a horse. My foot struck a stick 
of wood, such as is used for burning on 
the locomotives, which was lying on the 
ground, and I instantly stooped to get it, 
determined to beat the brains out of the 
brute with it, or at least stun him into 
insensibility, and then pull him into the 
opening. It was frozen fast in the ice, 
and I could not tear it loose, though I 
put forth strength which seemed hercu- 
lean, in the frenzy of my excitement. 
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It occurred to me that I had a pocket- 
knife, and I might cut his throat; but 
the train was almost upon me, and there 
was no time for him to bleed to death; 
this reflection did not consume a second 


and a half. In my despair, I gave one 
long-drawn yell—Help! No answer 
came. 


The train came on, as it seemed to me, 
with lightning speed, upon the down- 
grade, and the light of the locomotive 
head-lamp already fell upon me. Ten 
seconds more, and there would be a ter- 
rific crash, and a pile of broken cars; 
and crushed, bleeding, and dying men 
would burst through the side of the shed, 
and go rolling down the mountain-side. 
Deadly faint, and convinced that all was 
nearly over, I staggered against the side 
of the shed, closed my eyes, and sank 
half down to the ground. I heard Jerky 
give a sudden snort of terror, and open- 
edmyeyes. He had discovered the dan- 
ger at last, and comprehended it all in an 
instant. The train could not have been 
more than thirty feet from him, when he 
made one tremendous jump, and went 
through the opening. The beam caught 
the high Mexican saddle, tore it into 
fragments, and frightfully lacerated his 
back, but his weight, and the strength 
which mortal terror gave him, carried 
him through, and he fell in the snow, 
outside. I sprang after him, just as the 
locomotive came abreast of me, and fell, 
trembling, exhausted, and fainting, be- 
side him. 

I don’t think the engineer saw us at 
all. I did not see him, so far as I could 
remember afterward. It was half an hour 
before I could gather strength enough 
to regain my feet. When I did so, I got 
my exhausted and bleeding horse upon 
his legs, and replaced the wreck of the 
saddle upon his lacerated back, securing 
it, as well as I could, with some thongs 
cut from the edge of the rein, and my 
pocket- handkerchief, torn into strips, 
and prepared to resume my journey. In 
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a cafion, filled with the black shadow of 
the mountain, I saw what appeared to 
be the dim outlines of several cabins. 
That must be Camp No. —! Pulling my 
limping steed after me by the bridle, I 
made my way slowly and painfully down 
to the nearest cabin, and knocked at the 
door. “Git!” was the response which 
came to the third or fourth knock. I re- 
peated the knocking. “Git! you drunk- 
en sonofagun! You have been yelling 
around here long enough! Leave—or 
I'll put a bullet through you!” came in 
decided, and most emphatic tones, from 
within. I called out that I was the doc- 
tor from Camp —, not the man they mis- 
took me for, and wanted to know if that 
was Camp —, and if John Smith was 
there — John Smith, who was dying, and 
wanted the doctor so bad. There was a 
moment’s debate, in whispers, between 
two or more persons inside, then I heard 
the scratching of matches, and the shuf- 
fling of heavy slippers over the floor, and, 
at last, the door was opened. “Be you 
the doctor? Well, you are a powerful 
weak-looking young chicken, for a doc- 
tor!” said John Smith—for it proved to 
be him —after he had held the candle to 
my face, and deliberately scrutinized my 
person for some seconds. 

“ You sent for me, I think, Mr.Smith?” 

“Well, yes, I did send for you; but 
I’m kinder sorry now that I did, for I 
have concluded to go over thar, to-mor- 
ror, on business, anyhow.” 

“ But the messenger said you were dy- 
ing, or the next thing to it—a/most dead, 
I think he said.” 

“Well, yes, I was pretty considerable 
scared at the time. You see, I hada 
eruption come out right bad on my leg, 
and I was afraid that it might be pleurisy, 
or new-amonia, or erysifilus, or suthin 0’ 
that sort, and if 1 come over in the snow 
and catched cold in it I might a’ gone 
in.” 

He sat down on the side of his bunk, 
and pulled up the drawer from his right 
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shin: there was a patch of ringworm 
there, about the size of a silver dollar — 
and that was all. I made use of some 
strong expressions. I don’t often swear, 
but I felt aggravated, under all the cir- 
cumstances, and considered myself jus- 
tified. I still so consider. Mr. Smith 
heard me through. Then he arose ma- 
jestically to his feet, and thus relieved 
himself : 

“Young man! I jest put you up fora 
derned fool, on first sight—an’ I wan’t 
sold much / Ef you hain’t got no more 
sense nor ter git mad *bout trifles, you'll 
have many a long day ter wait ’fore you'll 


A DAY IN 


ANY years ago, in picturesque 
M Berkshire, I walked with an eld- 
erly friend upon one of the many lovely 
roads that led out of the mountain village 
of L . We had strolled on and on, 
gazing lovingly at cloud, and tree, and 





mossed rock, and silver brook, until, at 
the distance of a mile or so from the lit- 
tle hamlet, my companion paused near 
an old-fashioned red cottage, standing in 
the shadow of a bald-topped hill which, 
not far away, rose steeply in air. There 
was nothing specially attractive about 
the place except, perhaps, its off-look to 
the south. That was exquisite. Near 
at hand, glistened the clear waters of 
“The Bowl;” farther on, the lazy Hous- 
atonic wound—a shining ribbon—across 
“Stockbridge Plain ;” farther yet, loom- 
ed up the storm-beaten cliffs of “ Monu- 
ment Mountain;” and, farthest of all, 
faintly outlined against the sky, soared 
the “Dome of Taghanic.”” But I soon 
found that we had not halted with the 
simple purpose of enjoying this prospect, 
magnificent as it was; for my guide, 
pointing an impressive finger at the in- 


significant red house itself. said slow ly: 
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be called on agin to visit this camp— 
an’ it’s goin’ to be a right livily camp in 
the spring, you bet! I déd perpose ter 
ask yer ter take a drink, bein’ as howit’s 
late, an’ you must a’ had a purty good 
ride over the mounting; but now, I’d 
jest see yer blessed first. Thar’s the 
door; git! you derned, ornary, wizened, 
contemptable little scrub, an’ don’t come 
foolin’ around here no more, ef yer don’t 
want ter git hurt! Git!” 

I took his advice, and “go?,” without 
another word, just as the gray dawn be- 
gan to streak the sky over beyond the 
Washoe Mountains. 


HAWTHORNE’S HAUNTS. 


“ Hawthorne, who wrote the ‘ Wonder 
Book,’ lives there.” 
With odd 
and curiosity, I ventured a step nearer 


the sacred domain, and peered under the 


an mixture of reverence 


dense boughs of the evergreens that 
overhung the pathway to the humble 
door, hoping I might see my newly 
found treasure, if only “as through a 
glass, darkly.” But he was nowhere 
visible ; and, casting “one longing, lin- 
gering look behind,” I turned reluctant- 
ly away. 

“Jubilee Days” found me, in company 
with the rest of the world, at “ The Hub.” 
But one morning I said to myself: ‘I will 
escape from the bells, and the guns, and 
the drums, and the anvils; from the sur- 
ging crowd, with its noisy, demonstrative 
enthusiasm; from this modern uproar, 
which would have scandalized the grave 
and decorous Boston of worshipful Gov- 
ernor Bellingham’s time. I will escape 
from all this, and take refuge for awhile 
in Hawthorne's Salem.” Thither, then, 
I went, and such a strange old town I 
found it! No stir, no life; only a vague 
sense of having lived once an aristocrat- 
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ic and influential existence. As I trod 
the deserted streets, I involuntarily peo- 
pled them with the creations of the nov- 
elist’s matchless fancy. Yonder stately, 
but decaying mansion, could be none 
other than “The House of the Seven 
Gables ;” and surely that was “ Phe- 
be’s”’ sunny face which beamed upon me 
through its open window. This elderly 
gentleman who approaches — evidently 
belonging to “a very high order of re- 
spectability” —is it not “Judge Pyn- 
cheon,” himself? Should I meet “ Hep- 
zibah” and “Clifford,” out to catch a 
momentary ray of morning sunshine? 
Might I not chance to see “ Holgrave” 
gardening, or have a casual chat with 
gossiping “ Uncle Benner?” Filled with 
a thousand vain imaginings of this sort, 
I reached the Custom-house. 
Ascending the steps, and entering at 
the portal—which is still guarded by “an 
enormous specimen of the American ea- 
gle’””—I found the venerable edifice es- 
sentially the same as when its pen-&nd- 
ink portrait was painted by its literary 


’ 


surveyor, in his famous “ Introduction” 
to the “Scarlet Letter.” The same, ex- 
cept that tape and sealing-wax were at a 
greater discount, and the stillness of its 
offices yet more unbroken, than in his 
day. 
a certain Colonel M , an associate of 
Hawthorne’s during his official term, and 
son of the “radically conservative” Gen- 
eral M , who figures in the afore- 
mentioned “Introduction.” The Colo- 
nel was, himself, an old man, as feeble 


I was fortunate in meeting there 








and palsy-stricken as one of the “patri- 
archal veterans ” over whom the Roman- 
cist ruled; yet his faded eye rekindled 
with something of its early fire as he 
spoke of his former compatriot. In weak 
tones, and with a painfully slow utter- 
ance, he rehearsed the incidents of times 
gone by, and dwelt enthusiastically upon 
the merits of his departed friend. Among 
the many pleasant things he said, I best 
recollect the statement that Hawthorne 
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prized “ The Golden Touch” most highly 
of all his own writings. -How delightful 
to know that this inimitable bit of mod- 
ernized mythology, whose union of per- 
fect finish with severe morale has en- 
chanted the world of readers, had power 
to warm even its author into praise! 
Meanwhile, as his talk flowed on, the 
Colonel had conducted me to an upper 
apartment, once the lumber-room, from 
whence streamed the lurid radiance of 
“The Scarlet Letter ;” he had shown me 
Hawthorne’s office, to the left of the 
main entrance; the stool on which he 
used to sit; the window from which he 
looked over the harbor, and across to 
Marblehead; sundry yellow papers, bear- 
ing his official stamp and signature ; his 
desk, and the autograph scratched with 
his thumb-nail, in some idle moment, 
upon the “desk’s dull wood.” Long I 
lingered over these mute memorials—so 
sad, so pitiful it seemed, that they could 
survive him who gave them all their 
charm. 

I went out, at last, still attended by 
my aged chaperon, on to the dilapidated 
wharf, at whose head the Custom-house 
stands. There, more plainly, if possible, 
than anywhere else, may be seen the 
decadence of Salem. Commerce has 
absolutely forsaken her waters. Noble 
vessels, redolent of spicy, foreign odors, 
lie at this pier no more; but, instead, a 
“very ancient and fish-like smell” arose 
from “smacks” anchored hard by, and 
from the “cod” which were strewn pro- 
fusely about, in every stage of preparation 
for the market. Turning from these dis- 
enchanting realities, my tottering guide 
led me, through quiet ways, and past 
“town pumps” enough to furnish innu- 
merable “rills” for the refreshing of a 
thirsty people, to the Manning House, 
once the home of Hawthorne’s maternal 
grand-parents. It was a large, unpaint- 
ed, wooden structure, with no preten- 
sions to architectural grace, and looking 
as if it might be rich in those dreary, 
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square rooms of which the former gener- 
ations of New Englanders were so fond. 
Here, then, the little Nathaniel dwelt, 
for a long time, with his widowed moth- 
er; his baby-feet clambered over these 
crumbling door-sills, and from these 
many-paned windows his childish eyes 
looked out upon the life he was after- 
ward to delineate with such weird and 
subtile power. Inquiring for the origi- 
nal Hawthorne homestead, I learned that 
the tenement had been long ago demol- 
ished, and that the graves of our author’s 
nautical ancestors were all that still re- 
mained to hint of their past. Toward 
them I bent my willing steps. 

In the midst of the town is an old, 
old grave-yard, forsaken, and overrun 
with a tangled growth of weed and brier. 
Entering there, and pressing aside the 
tall, rank grasses from the ancient head- 
stones, I deciphered the names of Haw- 
thornes—hardy mariners—who, after fol- 
lowing the sea all their mortal lives, set 
sail on the Ocean of Eternity more than 
two hundred years ago. In this “ God’s 
acre,” my reverend friend, with many 
kindly adieux, left me; and there I loi- 
tered until the shrill scream of the loco- 
motive, coming from the station near at 
hand, warned me of the departing train 
which should whirl me back to the city. 
An unwelcome summons, unwillingly 
obeyed. 

I was once more in the “Athens of 
America,” but its turmoil and dissonance 
seemed louder and harsher than ever. 
Perhaps it was only that my appetite 
for still seclusion “had grown by what it 
fed on 
all events, afternoon saw me ev route for 
silence and— Concord. 

And what a delightful run of twenty 
miles was that! It was one of those 
heavenly June days—known only to rug- 


” 


during the morning hours; at 


ged New England—when Nature makes 
amends for all the year's asperities, by 
a single, bewitching smile. The air was 


itself; and. in the 


“ethereal mildness 
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magical light, the commonest objects 
were transfigured. 

Onward we sped, through a delicious 
region, until we skirted the shore of a 
pretty lakelet, and the conductor shout- 
ed, “ Walden Pond.” 

Shade of Thoreau! —a steam-engine 
within these consecrated precincts? But 
this was not the end of the sacrilege. 
Leaning from the car-window, I saw 
the sylvan paths desecrated by crowds 
of fashionable idlers; a pavilion pro- 
fanely reared its bold front from a ro- 
mantic nook on the bank of the Pond; 
and showy barges, filled with Cockneys, 
floated on its holy waters. In short, | 
perceived that this region, once the ex- 
clusive demesne of an eccentric enthu- 
siast, had become a popular summer re- 
sort; “and thus the whirligig of Time 
brings in his revenges.”’ 

A little farther, and I stepped from 
the train into the loveliest village of the 
world! So, at least, Concord appeared 
to me, as I looked through the serene 
air at the placid beauty of its adjacent 
scenery, at its broad, winding streets, its 
lawns, its garden plats, and, above all, 
its elms. Ah, those elms! Shadowing 
every thoroughfare, drooping over gray 
stone-walls, sheltering alike the lowly 
cot and the grand mansion, tossing their 
pliant sprays on every breeze: they were 
living poems! 

But here, as in Salem, I was bound on 
a Hawthorne quest; and, disregarding 
the thousand other seductions of this par- 
adise of philosophers, I set out for that 
old Manse whose Mosses I had so long 
cherished. A walk of half an hour, 
through “unspeakable rural solitudes,” 
brought me to the object of my search. 
A veritable antique, standing far back 
from the highway, its entrance marked 
by “ tall gate-posts of rough-hewn stone,” 
and an “avenue of black ash-trees,” 
leading to the door: there could be no 
mistaking its identity. A group of per- 


sons---tenants of the place-- lounged and 
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chatted on the sloping green-sward be- 
fore the Manse; and obtaining from them 
a courteous permission, I passed in. 
Here, then, Hawthorne lived that sweet, 
idyllic life, whose record we find all too 
brief! As in a dream—so strange, yet 
so familiar, seemed every thing—I mov- 
ed through the quaint rooms, low-ceiled 
and dusky, out into the orchard which 
has borne such luscious fruit of thought 
in his pages. And here were all the 
friends he has taught us to know: the 
gnarled and knotted apple- trees —the 
Concord, “river of peace and quietness,” 
flowing at their feet; the boat- house; 
farther on, the granite obelisk, set where 
«« once the embattled farmers stood ;” 
the rude stones which mark the resting- 
place of those unknown British soldiers 
who fell here, first victi.as of our Revo- 
lution—nothing was lacking. .4 propos 
of these soldiers: I was sorry to find the 
ancient feud between England and Amer- 
ica freshly exhibited on this memorable 
battle-ground. Some vindictive Yankee 
tourist had planted upon their “name- 
less grave” the unsightly stump of a 
broom, and, interweaving grass, thistles, 
and all manner of noxious weeds among 
its scanty splinters, in mimicry of a floral 
basket, had left it there—a satirical trib- 
ute to the memory and virtues of the 
departed. 

But the day waned, and I had still 
much before me. A mile or more from 
the old Manse, and in almost an oppo- 
site direction, stands the dwelling which 
Hawthorne owned and occupied during 
his later years. I could not leave it un- 
visited. So, along another green-arched 
path I fared, past the homes of Alcott 
and Emerson — noting, by the way, that 
the last-named seer was getting out an 
unusually intelligible work, in the shape 
of a new fence—and at last reached 
“The Way-side.” Odd, straggling, in- 
congruous — part of it having shingled 
sides, after the fashion of antediluvian 
periods; part of it being modern, with 
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the orthodox bow-windows and veran- 
das, and the whole surmounted by a 
queer, box-like structure, which formed 
the owner’s study. This edifice was 
strictly suz generis. 

It nestled at the base of a wooded hill, 
but yet very near the street, from which 
it was partially screened by a thicket of 
evergreens, and masses of a climber, 
which the children of my time used to 
call “matrimony.” The place appeared 
quite deserted —“ Life and Thought had 
gone away ”’—and, in the front window, 
gleamed a placard, bearing those drear- 
iest of words, “For Sale.” 

Through the neglected walks I passed 
to the hill-side, and climbed its abrupt 
ascent. From its top nothing of the 
startling or grand in Nature was to be 
seen—but an indescribably soothing 
landscape lay spread out before me. As 
I gazed, I could no longer wonder that 
Hawthorne wrote: “To me, there is a 
peculiar, quiet charm in these broad 
meadows, and gentle eminences. They 
are better than mountains, because they 
do not stamp and stereotype themselves 
into the brain, and thus grow wearisome 
with the same strong impression, repeat- 
ed day after day. A few summer weeks 
among mountains, a life-time among 
green meadows and placid slopes, with 
outlines forever new, because continu- 
ally fading out of the memory—such 
would be my sober choice.” 

Thinking, sadly, how short after all 
had been his sojourn amid these loved 
and congenial scenes, I descended, and, 
passing out at the little gate—from which 
he went forth one morning, never to re- 
turn —I sought his /as¢ home. 

Upon the summit ofa knoll, in “ Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery,” is astnshiny plateau, 
There— 





set round with moaning pines. 


“The wizard hand lies cold, 
Which at its topmost speed let fall the pen, 
And left the tale half told.” 
A warm-hearted, garrulous old gar- 
dener, working near, volunteered the in- 
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formation that Mrs. H., in deference to 
her husband’s fixed dislike (while living) 
of mausoleums and epitaphs, tried to 
mark his tomb by a hawthorn hedge. 
But the vigorous climate rendered this 
leafy monument impracticable, and, for 
awhile, there was nothing by which to 
distinguish the spot; worse yet, there 
was not even the faintest indication of a 
“stone.” Against such heartless neg- 
lect, Mrs. Grundy forthwith raised her 
hands and voice, in holy protest, at the 
same time giving vigorous utterance to 
her views on widows, in general; and, 
finally, overcome by her wrathful innu- 
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endoes, the afflicted wife sacrificed to the 
angry goddess. 

Two low marbles, each bearing the 
single word— Hawthorne—now shine 
among the dark, glossy leaves of the 
periwinkle which shrouds “him who died 
too soon.” 


The golden glow of sunset rested on 
the village, as I looked adieu, making 
fair beyond expression that which was 
already beautiful. Long I watched the 
slowly fading: glory ; and then swept on- 
ward, through the marvelous half-lights 
and tender glooms of evening. 
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WELLERS of the West who are 
D on the shady side of fifty will 
recollect the speculations of the year 
1836, in #orus multicaulis, wild lands, 


” Money was very 


and “paper cities. 
abundant, “ wild-cat” especially, in the 
Western States, which was receivable at 
the United States Land Offices in pay- 
ment for Government lands. This pleth- 
oric state of the money-market, no doubt, 
had a tendency to stimulate and keep up 
the excitement, and every body was get- 
ting rich by investments in wild lands 
and city lots. 

At that time I was living, with my 
family, on Grand Island, just below Buf- 
falo, New York, in the employ of the 
East Boston Timber Company.* One 


* On this island, opposite the village of ‘Tonawan- 
da, was, and probably is yet, a small brick monu- 
ment, inclosing, in one of its panels, a stone about two 
and one-half by four feet, with an inscription in He- 
brew, and the following, in English, probably a trans- 
lation of the first : 

“ARARAT: 
A City or Rervcr rox tne Jews: 
Founded by M.M. Noah, Av, 1824." 
The Hon. Stephen White, of Boston, President of the 
company, told me the failure of the Jews to found 


the city was probably caused by our Government re 


of the agents of the company had been 
* out West,” and returned, bringing with 
him showy maps of cities, (that had no 
existence, except on paper) and powers 
of attorney for the sale of lots that were 
“sure to double in value within a year.” 
Here was my opportunity to get rich! 
I improved it by investing a few hun- 
dred dollars in corner lots in the flour- 
ishing (on paper) city of “ Port Wash- 
ington,” located at the mouth of “Sauk 
River,” on the west shore of Lake Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin Territory, twenty-five 
miles north of Milwaukee, and the same 
distance south of Sheboygan. The fol- 
lowing winter we made preparations for 
immigrating to that Territory and taking 
possession of our new purchase. As 
my wife’s health was not very good, and 
we had two small children, it was neces- 
sary that we should secure the services 
of a hired girl. This we found rather a 
difficult matter to settle to our satisfac- 
tion: not that there was any scarcity of 
girls willing to go, but all that offered 





fusing to give them exclusive jurisdiction of the isiand. 
Grand Islnd is twelve to fourteen miles in length, and 
SIN in width, at its widest part. 
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were too young and good-looking. My 
wife said they would be sure to get mar- 
ried within a month, and leave us minus 
help and passage-money —the latter no 
small item: “thirty dollars by steamer 
to any of the ports on Lake Michigan.” 
Finally, we were eminently successful, 
as we then believed, in securing the serv- 
ices of an old maid—so coarse and ugly 
that we felt quite sure that no man could 
be found willing to marry her; but, to 
make assurance doubly sure, we made 
an agreement with her, that in case she 
married within the year, she should for- 
feit her wages. (That such bargains are 
futile will be sufficiently obvious from 
the sequel.) We left Buffalo the next 
spring—May, 1837—on the old steamer 
Pennsylvania, Captain Cotton, and, after 
a tedious voyage of ten days, reached 
our place of destination. 

The first view of the place was not cal- 
culated to raise our anticipation of mak- 
ing a fortune by the rise in value of city 
lots. Instead of public buildings, public 
squares, and a large river, as represent- 
ed on the maps, we found acleared space 
of about twenty acres, the site of an old 
Indian planting-ground: surrounded on 
all sides, except the lake front, by a dense 
forest, extending from Milwaukee, on the 
south, to Green Bay, on the north, and 
Rock River, on the west; a half-dozen 
half-finished houses, about the same 
number of half-finished families, and a 
dozen or more single men. 

Our landing created quite an excite- 
ment, and was honored by the presence 
of every man, woman, and child in the 
place. It was “the first steamer of the 
season ;” “the first that had ever made 
a landing at the Port ;” and what was of 
more importance in the eyes of the young 
men, our maid-of-all-work was the first 
single woman. We overheard various 
remarks on the latter subject: such as, 
“She is not handsome, certainly.” “ Bet- 
ter than none, though.” ‘Too old to 
add much to the future population,” etc. 

Vor. IV — 34. 
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Matters looked rather gloomy at first, 
and the great question with us was, how 
to make a living until we could sell some 
of our numerous city lots. Fortunately, 
we had a little more furniture with us 
than our neighbors were blessed with, 
including a few spare beds and a hired 
girl, Our plan was to build a house 
with a spare room or two, for the accom- 
modation of the few travelers passing on 
the trail. This we accomplished, and 
were settled in it about the first of Sep- 
tember. In a few days thereafter, we 
had the pleasure of receiving our first 
guest, Mr. George Smith, the Scotch 
banker, from Chicago, on his way to 
Green Bay. We had a tolerably fair lot 
of groceries and a little salt pork on 
hand; but we had no fresh meat, and it 
would hardly do to place before such a 
distinguished guest nothing but salt pork. 
I had, that day, for sport, shot a couple 
of large woodpeckers, and I told our 
cook to have them dressed and broiled. 
In a short time, a dinner of fried pork 
and broiled woodpecker was placed on 
the table, and Mr. Smith set to, evi- 
dently with an excellent appetite. When 
he had nearly finished picking the bones 
of one of the birds, he inquired its name. 
““Woodccck, sir,” I replied. “ Ah,” said 
he, “they have the real game taste.” He 
finished up with a dessert of wild black- 
berries: and our first dinner proved a 
success. Subsequently, we seldom pass- 
ed a night without one or more travelers 
stopping with us. The revenue from this 
source proved sufficient to keep us in 
groceries and salt provisions. For fresh 
meat, I had to depend upon my gun; 
but we never ventured on that style of 
woodcock again. 

We had been settled but a few weeks 
when we made the discovery that we 
should not be able to retain the services 
of our “help” for any great length of 
time. Betsey soon had an offer of mar- 
riage. In fact, she had several offers. 
Betsey, who probably never in her life 
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before had had a beau, had now a dozen, 
and she could put on airs: she could pick 
and choose. An old bachelor by the 
name of D—— was the owner of a log- 
cabin on the west side of the Milwaukee 
River, with two or three acres of land 
cleared off and planted with potatoes 
and turnips. The owner of the cabin 
and vegetables carried the day over all 
city competitors, and the wedding was 
appointed to come off early in October. 
As Justice of the Peace, I was request- 
ed to perform the ceremony. This I 
flatly refused. I was not going to be 
cheated out of the services of our “help” 
until her year was out—not if I could 
help it. But the offer of five bushels of 
white turnips as a wedding - fee, induced 
me to change my mind. On the day ap- 
pointed, the bridegroom made his ap- 
pearance, with the five bushels of tur- 
nips on an ox-sled; and on this convey- 
ance he was to take the bride home on 
the following day. The ceremony was 
performed to the best of my ability; ev- 
ery body was there, and dancing to the 
music of a poor violin was kept up until 
a late hour. But now comes the serio- 
comic part of the business. Just as the 
guests were about to take their leave, 
one of Betsey’s rejected suitors, who was 
better posted than myself in the law mat- 
rimonial, as enacted by the Solons of the 
Wisconsin Legislature, inquired “wheth- 
er the Sguire had seen the /icense au- 
thorizing the parties to be joined in mar- 
riage?” Had a small bomb-shell ex- 
ploded in our midst, it could not have 
created greater consternation. ‘ Was it 
a fact that a license was necessary; and 
if such was the fact, why had not our 
friend made it known before the cere- 
mony was performed?” His reply was: 
“That he thought it would be greater 
fun to let the ceremony go on, and blow 
it up afterward. Then, you know, we 
could have another wedding. Hurrah 
for another wedding!” In vain for Mr. 
D to remonstrate. They threaten- 
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ed to tear the house down, if their will 
was not obeyed, and D—— was forced 
to submit to their mandate —to be sep- 
arated from his bride—which he did with 
a very bad grace. The next morning, 
he procured the important document from 
Milwaukee. The ceremony was repeat- 
ed: this time to the satisfaction of the 
outsiders, who had thus another “jolly 
good time,” and retired in good order, 
after giving three cheers to the health 
of the “first couple married in Port 
Washington.” The next morning Bet- 
sey, mounting the ox-sled, disappeared 
in the woods; and that was the last we 
ever saw of her. 

Soon after the wedding, one family 
after another began toleave. The young 
men, also, who had now no incentive to 
remain, gradually disappeared, until, by 
the following July, (1838) we were left 
entirely alone. As I had, unfortunately, 
taken a contract under Amos Kendall, 
Postmaster- General, to carry the mail 
from Milwaukee to Green Bay, we were 
forced to remain, to board the carri- 
ers. The reason for this exodus may 
be thus explained: The great plethora 
of wild-cat money in 1835 and 1836, in- 
duced capitalists and speculators to in- 
vest in real estate; and they had entered 
every section of Government land along 
the lake-shore, from Milwaukee to Man- 
itouwoc, and for five or six miles back 
from any possible site for a future city, 
and held such lands at fabulous prices. 
The result was, that settlers could not 
be induced to go five or six miles into 
the wilderness to make a home, while 
Government land of a better quality, and 
in a more open country, coukd be had 
in the southern part of the Territory. 
Of course our city, under these circum- 
stances, was bound to bea failure. Thus 
we remained without a White neighbor, 
until late in the fall of 1839, when we 
were so fortunate as to succeed in get- 
ting a half-breed family to take our place, 
and we removed to Milwaukee. To ef- 
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fect this exchange, we were under the 
necessity of chartering the little steamer 
C. C. Trowbridge to come up from Mil- 
waukee, bring our successor, and take 
us away. During all this time—two and 
a half years—there had nota single fam- 
ily settled on the trail between Milwau- 
kee and Sheboygan. Now Milwaukee 
is a great city, and Port Washington and 
Sheboygan, if not great cities, are at 
least important villages. This, by the 
way. 

Soon after the last family had depart- 
ed, leaving us solitary and alone, we were 
surprised, and at first not a little alarm- 
ed, to see a small fleet of bark canoes, 
filled with Indians, come along the coast, 
from the north, and enter the mouth of 
our little creek, by courtesy called “Sauk 
River.”” We soon found that we had 
nothing to fear. They were “good In- 
dians ” —“ This was Indians’ old camp- 
ing-ground ’” — “ White Chief had order- 
ed Indians on to Reservation, west of 
Mississippi” — “‘ Indians did not like to 
go there” — “Had taken canoes, and 
gone to British territory, north of Lake 
Huron ”—“ Had starved out ”—*“ Noth- 
ing to eat but fish, fish’””—‘“If White 
Man let Indian stop on old camping- 
ground, Indian be White Man’s good 
friend.” Ofcourse, “ White Man,” as he 
could not help himself, gave his consent, 
and also gave them a liberal supply of 
corn and salt beef. From that time on 
we had no trouble with them, but found 
them useful in keeping us supplied with 
venison, wild turkeys, and other game. 
That this was their old camping-ground 
there could be no question, for, imme- 
diately upon landing, they opened two 
or three caches, and unearthed various 
treasures which they had been unable to 
take with them, such as rush and flag 
matting, birch-bark, water-buckets, etc. 

In the following winter, it was report- 
ed that the small-pox was prevalent at 
Milwaukee. The Indians heard of it, and 
were much alarmed. We showed them 
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the arm of our little girl, with a full-ma- 
tured scab of the kine-pox on it, and ex- 
plained the benefits of vaccination to 
them, as well as we were able. “Would 
we doctor Indian same way?” To be 
sure we would; and we vaccinated fifty 
or more of them—old and young. In 
nearly every case the result was satis- 
factory, and they were very grateful for 
“White Man’s medicine, to keep off 
small - pox.” 

So much faith had we in their friend- 
ship, that my wife, when unavoidably left 
alone, would go to their encampment, 
and invite two or three of the Indians, 
with their squaws, to come and sleep on 
the floor, to protect her from any strag- 
gling White Men. This was an honor 
that they appeared very proud of. Poor 
Indians! I fear they did not fare quite 
so well after we left, for I noticed sever- 
al barrels, marked “ Vinegar,” but smell- 
ing suspiciously like whisky, landed from 
the steamer which took us away. 

The winter of 1838-39 set in early, 
with heavy snow-storms, and there was 
but little travel—just sufficient to keep 
the trail open. One night, a traveler 
named Brooks, master of a small coast- 
ing packet, the Mekick, (Indian for fox) 
stopped with us. His vessel had been 
frozen in at Green Bay, and he was mak- 
ing his way out, on foot; he wanted an 
early start in the morning — “ Could we 
give him breakfast as early as five o’clock 
in the morning ?”—and his last request, 
before going to bed, was for an early 
start. 

Now, we had some slight acquaint- 
ance with the Captain, having made a trip 
or two in his vessel, the previous sum- 
mer, and knew that he was fond,of a 
practical joke, and could take, as well as 
give them. So, exactly at midnight, with- 
out having gone to bed ourselves, we 
turned the hands of the clock forward 
to indicate five o’clock, had a hot break- 
fast on the table, and called up the Cap- 
tain. He remarked that the night ap- 
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peared very short, but supposed it was 
in consequence of his sleeping so sound- 
ly. After he had finished his breakfast, 
which did not occupy much time, I went 
with him a few rods, put him on the 
trail, told him to keep the beaten path 
and he could not get lost, wished him a 
pleasant journey, returned to the house, 
went to bed, and had seven hours’ sleep 
before sunrise. This was the last we 
saw or heard of the Captain, until the 
summer of 1851. We were keeping tav- 
ern at Sacramento, when one evening a 
rough-looking miner, with a heavy purse 
of gold-dust, put up with us; and as I 
was showing him to bed he turned to 
me, and inquired if we “gave travelers 
in California an early start.” Referring 
to the time, he said that after traveling 
about two hours without any sign of day- 
light, he began to mistrust that he was 
sold; but no matter—he reached Mil- 
waukee in time for another breakfast. 

After two and a half years of this re- 
tired life, the little steamer 7rowdridge 
came down and took us to Milwaukee, 
then a place of some two or three hun- 
dred inhabitants. 

In looking about for some business in 
which to engage, we found the lease and 
furniture of the “ Milwaukee House” for 
sale, and concluded that we had had suf- 
ficient experience in hotel-keeping at 
Port Washington to warrant us in mak- 
ing the purchase, which we accordingly 
did. The house was, at that time, kept 
by Mr. Daniel Wells —since, the Hon- 
orable Daniel Wells, M.C., of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr. Wells’ first visit to Port Washing- 
ton was made under peculiar circumstan- 
ces. He had started from Milwaukee on 
horseback, in company with a friend, but 
had started too late in the day; dark- 
ness fell upon them about five miles be- 
fore reaching our place, and they lost the 
trail. Hearing the surf beating on the 
beach of the lake at their right, they 
managed to lead their horses down the 
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bluff, and thought to follow the beach, 
but they had not made more than a mile 
or two before they found their passage 
blocked by a perpendicular bluff, jutting 
into the lake, with deep water at its base, 
and they were forced to wait for daylight 
before they could extricate themselves 
from their unpleasant predicament. I 
remember well their forlorn appearance 
when they arrived at our house in the 
morning, cold, wet, and hungry. 

We found keeping the Milwaukee 
House —then, and for years after, the 
house west of Lake Michigan —very 
pleasant excitement, after our long solli- 
tary confinement at Port Washington. 

Very little worthy of note, as pertain- 
ing to frontier life, transpired during our 
stay of nine years in Milwaukee. The 
population, during that time, increased 
from a few hundred to about fifteen thou- 
sand, and Milwaukee could no longer be 
considered a frontier town. One little 
incident connected with the first intro- 
duction of the telegraph may be worth 
mentioning, before taking leave of the 
place. The office had been opened but 
a day or two, when a young man from 
the country came to me to get my assist- 
ance in the recovery of a valuable horse, 
which had been stolen from him two days 
previously. It occurred to me that the 
thief had had just sufficient time to reach 
Chicago, and that he would probably of- 
fer the horse for sale there. I told the 
young man that we would try what the 
telegraph could do for us. He said he 
“didn’t know Mr. Telegraph;” but I 
took him to the office, sent a dispatch 
to Mr. Davlin, the auctioneer at the 
horse-market, describing the animal, and 
requested him to detain it, if offered at 
his market. Scarcely half an hour had 
passed before an answer was returned, 
saying, “I have got the horse, but the 
thief has escaped.” The astonishment 
of the countryman can be better imagined 
than described. 

In 1848 we left Milwaukee for the in- 
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terior of the State, and in the spring of 
1850 started for California, across the 
Plains. We crossed the Missouri River 
at St. Joseph, on the first day of May, 
with ten good horses, a light and a heavy 
wagon, the usual supplies of tents and 
provisions, and $700 in gold in our pock- 
ets. 

We arrived at Hangtown on the last 
day of August, with three broken-down 
horses, and about $200 in money left, 
but the whole family in much better 
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health than when we started. As we 
had been four months without any vege- 
tables to eat, we, immediately on our ar- 
rival, set out in search of some, and soon 
found a trading-post, with some onions 
exposed for sale. On inquiring the price, 
we were told, “One dollar,” and at once 
ordered a half-bushel of them. “I reck- 
on, stranger, you don’t undegtand the 
price; inions is worth a dollar a pound.” 
“Ah, indeed!” And we took half a 
pound. 


ONE, 


To sit with hands crossed, and to think 
How you clasped them last night ; 

Close eyes, and just pause on the brink 
Of a kiss’s delight : 


To start from that wild dream of two, 
And waken—just one ; 

To feel Love so near, and not you; 
Sitting chill in the sun, — 


Unconsoled by the warmth of a vow 


Which, forgotten by you, 
Might burn through my soul even now, 
Where one sits, and not two. 


For that hand-clasp was only a chance, 
That kiss is foregone ; 

The touch that left me in a trance, 
Of no passion was born. 


You passed, turned your head with a smile, 


I smiled as you went ; 
One careless ; one thinking the while 
Of all that Love meant. 


And Love comes but once in a life 
With its bitter-sweet pain. 


I shall live through its longing and strife, 


Count loss, hide my slain. 


And you ? 


Life may hold to your mind 


The pleasures men prize, 
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For a fair face is easy to find, 
And love -lighted eyes. 


And yet—are you loved every day? 
Though I shiver alone, 

What this hour might prove who may say, 
If two sat here—not one. 
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one of the pleasant pastoral val- 
leys of California. The house was ina 
twenty-acre lot, which, as farmers say, 
was situated “as prettily as any land that 
ever lay out-doors.” The house, barns, 
and out-buildings had evidently been 
planned by an Eastern farmer. On ev- 
ery hand, the fields were cultivated ; the 
valley and hill-farms had been plowed in 
their season, and now were promising to 
repay the labor which had been expend- 
ed upon them; while this twenty-acre 
lot was knee-deep in aveeds and thistles. 
What could be the matter here? My 
friend was a thrifty man; he knew how 
a farm ought to look; yet, at the same 
time, he knew what sort of farming paid, 
and what did not pay: perhaps he was 
anticipating low prices for this year. I 
would inquire. 

“Listen,” said my friend, in response 
to the inquiry. “As long ago as ’49, 
this field was plowed—plowed and sow- 
ed. The plowing, and sowing, and reap- 
ing were all right; but then every thing 
that was reaped was taken from the 
place! Nothing was fed out on the farm, 
except what was needed to keep the 
teams. The straw was burned, and so 
was the stubble, and even the manure- 
heaps fared the same fate, to get them 
out of the way; for all that the farmers 
in those days thought of was to get a 
crop for the present year, without any 
reference to the future. They seemed 
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to think that the soil of these valleys 
could never be exhausted; and the 
amount of grain they gathered per acre 
was, indeed, amazing. That style of 
farming was followed up year after year; 
each succeeding season the plow was 
sent deeper into the soil; every thing 
that the ground yielded was carried off, 
or burnt up, and nothing was returned 
to it. What has been the consequence? 
Why, just what you see here to-day. I 
took the place four years ago, and am 
still paying the rent which good farming 
lands ought to bring. I plowed, and got 
my seed well in: at harvest-time, the 
weeds were rank enough, but the wheat 
was miserable. The second year the 
entire field was plowed again, and a por- 
tion of it was heavily manured. Where 
we manured we had a paying crop, but 
the balance wouldn’t pay for reaping. 
The third year we tried our best to get 
thé cost of our labor and seed out of the 


land, but failed ; and so this year we de- 


termined to try how it might pay as a 
pasture, but, as you see, the burrs and 
thistles have got possession. Animals 
can run in it, but there’s no pasture for 
them. The place is for rent to whoever 
wants it.” 

I looked at this pretty field, (pretty, 
but for its brambles) without a stump or 
rock, sloping gently toward the south, 
but now “for rent,” because it will no 
longer yield enough to pay the expense 
of plowing and seeding. I could not 
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help thinking of the millions of little 
farms on the other side of the Pacific — 
farms which have been worked for three 
or four thousand years, but which are as 
fertile to-day as they were when the first 
mattock was struck into the soil after 
the “Great Yu” (of Chinese story) had 
performed his herculean task of “ drain- 
ing off the waters of the Deluge.” I re- 
membered, also, the marty gardens I had 
seen in the neighborhood of California 
towns, which had been made by China- 
men—entirely ade, either on the sand, 
or on the brackish earth redeemed from 
the sea—and these gardens yielding a 
series of crops yearly, and never rebel- 
ling, or failing from exhaustion. 

I remembered, also, that Chinese farms 
have no rest, but that as soon as one crop 
is off, another is put in, and that in Chi- 
na there are no worn-out and deserted 
fields, such as are found in the settle- 
ments of the half-civilized Indians of 
America. Soon I found myself query- 
ing as to what might be the ultimate re- 
sults of the course which the California 
landlords and renters are pursuing. Will 
these worn-out lands be rented, by and 
by, to the skillful, industrious, and frugal 
Chinese agriculturists, who will convert 
our exhausted soils into fruitful gardens; 
or will our farmers, by employing these 
immigrants on their fields, avail them- 
selves of the skill and experience in all 
sorts of husbandry which that people 
possess, and thus save themselves from 
bankruptcy, and our beautiful valleys 
from desolation? 

My subsequent inquiries strengthen- 
ed some of the impressions above re- 
corded. The yield of grain per acre on 
farms in various sections of the country, 
I learned, has been steadily decreas- 
ing, and renters find it more and more 
difficult to make a living from their leas- 
ed lands; and all because the only in- 
terest of farmers has seemed to be to get 
what they could out of the soil during 
the period covered by their lease, with- 
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out any care for the man that might 
come after them. 

From the circumstances above related, 
I was led to study somewhat the sys- 
tem of Chinese husbandry; and know- 
ing that the present status of the various 
arts in China has been reached after an 
experience of many generations; that 
those experiences have been gathered 
up, and recorded in books, and that, at 
the present time, the people are much 
inclined, whether in the professions, the 
arts, or in the ordinary duties of com- 
mon life, to do every thing according to 
the book, I therefore considered it the 
wisest course, if we would study agricult- 
ure @ da Chinois, to have recourse di- 
rectly to some treatise on this subject 
which was of authority among that peo- 
ple. Some of the results of those inves- 
tigations are here offered to the reader. 

The work which I examined consists 
of several volumes, and contains hints 
and directions applicable to every depart- 
ment of farming and gardening. There 
are rules for the breeding and treatment 
of all kinds of domestic animals and 
fowls; of bees, butterflies, silk-worms, 
and fish. There are instructions respect- 
ing the making and repairing of farming 
utensils; but, for the present, we will 
confine ourselves to the department of 
grain and fruit-raising. 

The chapter begins with directions 
for selecting seed. 


[TRANSLATION. ] 

1. The seeds of the “five grains” 
must be carefully separated, so as not to 
have different kinds of grain growing in 
the same field; also, let the seed thus 
selected be sound and ripe, and all ripe 
alike, lest, being unlike, some portions 
of the crop should grow and ripen earlier 
than others. 

2. Rules for gathering seed among 
the standing grain.— Having selected 
the choice and bright heads of ‘grain, 
pluck, and suspend them in a dry place 
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till the next seeding-time, then shell and 
wash the seed; put it into water, when 
the heavy kernels will sink, and the light 
will rise to the surface, and may be skim- 
med off, and cast away. 

3. In the twelfth month, place the seed 
in a large, earthen vessel, fill it with pure 
water of melted snow, and cover the same 
with earth. When the seed has sprouted, 
sow broadcast, or in drills ; thus, you will 
avoid the breeding of worms. 

4. To determine whether the coming 
year will be good or bad, take one meas- 
ure of seed in the beginning of the win- 
ter season, and measure it carefully ; then 
place it in an earthen vessel, and put it 
in a dark place, and leave it for fifty days ; 
then measure it again. If then it fills 
the measure fuller than before, the sea- 
son will be good ; if less than before, the 
season will be bad. 

5. Treatment of new land.— First, 
burn the grass, (in order to destroy both 
the seeds and the roots of grass and 
weeds) plow, then sow to sesamum, (an 
oily grain) for one year. This is for the 
purpose of destroying more thoroughly 
the roots of the wild grasses. 

6. In the neighborhood of good flow- 
ers and good grain sesamzum must not 
be planted, for it will destroy their roots 
also. The process by which it does this, 
is, by the dew or rain falling upon it, 
running down the leaves and stalks, thus 
carrying a poison with it into the ground, 
to affect the roots of whatever plant it 
may come in contact with. 

7. Seeds of flowers and fruits must, 
in like manner, be selected from the best 
trees, and from those which bear the 
finest fruits and flowers, and which are 
free from all disease. Let these seeds 
be carefully cleansed, dried, and stored 
in glass bottles, or secure vessels, and 
laid up high from the ground, in dry 
places, so as to avoid damp and mold. 
They should be accurately labeled and 
dated, so as to avoid the mixing of fruits 
and flowers, and also, so as to avoid the 
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liability of planting seed which is more 
than a year old. 

8. In planting the seeds of flowers 
and fruits, let there be no fear of too high 
ground, nor a fear of too much hoeing 
and spading. But observe the season 
for planting which is prescribed in the 
approved treatises on the subject. In 
planting, put the fruit-stones into the 
ground the right side up. Some seed 
needs to be soaked before planting — 
some not. In sowing seed, observe that 
some, which are large, will bear a con- 
siderable depth of earth, while small 
seeds must not be buried deep. They 
may be covered with a mixture of ashes 
and earth, so as to kill the worms. After 
the sprouts have appeared, some may be 
watered, and some not: you must dis- 
criminate. If, after three or five days, 
there is no rain, they must be artificially 
watered — but with discretion. 

9. To replant.—Cut off the suckers, 
and replant them. Whena tree has suck- 
ers, they must be cut, but without injury 
to the main tree: that is, a portion of the 
sucker’s root must also be taken up; 
still, in all this operation, regard must 
be had to the proper time for doing it. 
As roots have their own laws, and are 
governed by the Dual Principles, they 
must be replanted in precisely the same 
position which they originally occupied. 
Such as have already attained some 
growth must have their limbs and leaves 
trimmed, considering that their roots 
have been mutilated. In planting them, 
first dig a trench; put in the plant; then 
pack the earth hard around the roots, to 
prevent the young trees being shaken 
and loosened by the wind. Afterward 
water the roots, and add more earth. 
Lest animals should disturb the tree, 
or tread the earth too much about the 
roots, let them be guarded by a fence. 
To keep off bugs, take one bulb of gar- 
lic, and one inch of liquorice, (or some 
other medicine) and place the same at 
the root of the tree; and this will also 
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cause the tree to produce more abun- 
dantly. 

10. The time for transplanting.—For 
transplanting, the best season is the 
first month, (Chinese) and any time dur- 
ing that month. For ornamental trees, 
the same rules apply as for fruit-trees. 
Flowering trees should be transplanted 
between the first and the middle of the 
first month. Herbs and plants may be 
transplanted in the middle of the second 
month —although the third month will 
answer. For all this work, lucky days 
should be selected. 

11. About planting slips.— Select 
good soil, and moist. At about the sec- 
ond or third month, when the buds are 
putting out, select the fattest and best 
sprouts. Cut them about one and a half 
feet in length. At the base, shave the 
wood from both sides, in the form of a 
wedge. With a stick, make a hole, five 
or six inches deep; insert the slip, and 
bring the earth close around it —taking 
care that the slips stand about one foot 
apart; water them at proper times. In 
the heat of summer, construct a low 
staging over them, to shield them from 
the scorching rays of the sun. In the 
winter, cover with straw, to keep them 
from freezing. In the second year, they 
will be sufficiently strong to dispense 
with such nursing. When they have ac- 
quired a height, say of four or five feet, 
they may be transplanted. For cutting 
and setting such slips, select a cloudy 
day—and if it is somewhat damp and 
rainy, all the better. 

N. B.—Cut off the top, so that the 
height above ground shall not exceed the 
portion of the slip below ground. Flower 
slips must be treated like slips of other 
trees — with certain exceptions. 

12. (This chapter contains rules for 
the cultivation of favo, and other bul- 
bous roots.) 

13. Further rules for transplanting. 
— Cut off the central tap-root. Do not 
bury the roots too deep in the earth — 
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but spread them out on the surface. 
Then wind straw around the body of the 
tree, even to its top, to prevent the sun 
from scalding or wilting it. Drive a 
stake, and let the tree be tied to it, for 
support, and to keep it erect. Water at 
proper times. (Here follow special rules 
for the transplanting of flowers.) 

Chapters 14, 15, and 16 are on gra/t- 
ing and inarching. This is done by 
bringing two small trees together, cauS- 
ing them to grow into one, by cutting and 
binding together, and after they have be- 
come firmly united cutting away the part 
which is not wanted. Also, by slitting 
the bark of a limb of a young tree, and 
inserting a slip or bud, and binding it 
there; and when the slip has grown, cut- 
ting away the upper portion of the origi- 
nal limb. Also, by sawing off a limb, 
and inserting grafts. Thus many kinds 
of trees may be grafted upon one stock. 

17. On watering with water, or with 
liquid manure.—This is on the principle 
that trees, grasses, grain, and herbs, as 
well as men and animals, all need to 
drink, which they must do through their 
leaves and pores, and not merely through 
their roots. Do not wait till you observe 
a wilting and withering of the flowers 
and fruit before you water, but do it 
constantly, whenever occasion requires. 
Be careful, however, not to force the tree 
or grain to grow too fast. As a per- 
son should neither starve nor surfeit, so 
flowers, grain, and herbs should neither 
be starved nor overfed. Great care must 
be had in the mixing of liquid manures, 
and these are some of the rules: 


In the rst month, put 7 parts manure to 3 parts water. 
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In addition, in a dry season let there 
be, also, the sprinkling of pure water, 
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daily. Every few days, apply liquid ma- 
nure; the manure in the morning—the 
pure water in the evening. Fruit-trees, 
however, must not be treated in this way 
—although there are exceptions. After 
the blossoms are out, there should be no 
watering, lest you damage them. 

As to manuring trees, let it be done 
in the morning, and let it be applied to 
the roots, and let the earth be loosened 
with a hoe. In the evening, apply wa- 
ter to the leaves; rain-water is prefera- 
ble. Night-soil buried in an earthen 
jar for the space of a year and then pre- 
pared as above, is especially valuable in 
the cultivation of flowers. 

18. On compost-heaps. — They are 
made thus: Pile up straw, grass, old 
wood, etc.; set on fire, and then cover 
with earth —and this earth selected ac- 
cording to the different purposes for 
which the compost is to be used: dif- 
ferent soils being selected with reference 
to their different uses. Burn the heap 
thoroughly; add night-soil, and burn 
again. Again gather straw, wood, etc., 
and again cover with the ashes of the 
former burning, and add more earth and 
more night-soil, and repeat the process 
several times. 

This compost is especially valuable 
for flowers. 

A second rule is given thus: Gather 
animal manure of all and every kind, mix 
it with rotten leather, with duck and 
fowl manure, with the excrements of silk- 
worms, and short hair from barbers’- 
shops ; add the refuse of hemp-seed and 
of beans, after the oil is expressed. Let 
all this be mixed with earth, and, thus 
mixed, let it lie and ferment. Bones for 
manure shguld be ground, pounded, and 
sifted. This is to be sown upon the 
young rice just before it is taken up and 
transplanted, for thus every new hill, or 
bunch of rice, when transplanted, carries 
with it this dressing of bone-dust, which 
Causes it to grow luxuriantly. 

19. This chapter is on the treatment 
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of trees to improve their health, by in- 
serting medicine into the body of the 
tree. Different medicines are specified, 
according to the different results which 
are desired. 

20. Zo enlarge the size of fruits. — 
Before the sprouts have started in the 
spring, dig under the tree and cut off the 
tap-root, retaining all the lateral roots ; 
then loosen the earth, and add rich soil 
and manure. Thus you will improve 
the size and quality of your fruits. 

21. This chapter contains directions 
for freeing trees from worms. 

22. Teaches how to hasten the open- 
ing of flowers. 

23. Teaches how to retard the open- 
ing of flowers. 

24. Contains especial directions for 
the management of house-plants, and 
how to make them luxuriant and healthy, 
with the use of very little earth. 

25. Further rules for dressing, prun- 
ing, and reinvigorating house-plants. 

26. When to cut timber, so as to 
secure durability and freedom from 
worms.—Let it be cut in the fourth or 
in the seventh month. If not cut in 
these months, then let the timber be 
soaked in water for one month. 

27. Treats of the various influences of 
wind, sun, cold, heat, and noxious air 
upon house-plants. 

28. Gives directions for plucking flow- 
ers so as not to injure the parent stem 
of the bush or vine. It teaches how to 
make bouquets and flower-pictures, and 
how to cause such flowers for a long 
time to preserve their bloom and fra- 
grance. 

29. This chapter is upon the art of 
keeping back the flowers of one season, 
and causing them to appear in the next. 
It also contains especial directions for 
the cultivation of roses. 

30. Certain traditionary superstitions 
respecting the gathering of fruit.— Let 
each piece of fruit be plucked with both 
hands, for if plucked with only one hand, 
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the next year the tree will not yield so 
abundantly. Also, a son or daughter in 
mourning for parents, and a pregnant 
woman, ought not to take fruit from a 
tree, lest it affect unfavorably the quan- 
tity and quality of the next year’s yield. 

31, 32, 33, and 34. Are chapters con- 
taining instruction in regard to gather- 
ing and preserving the /aiche, the ju- 
jube, almonds, and olives. 

35- Is on the planting of peach-stones. 

36. Shows how to convert an apricot- 
tree from a state of barrenness to that of 
fruitfulness. 

37. To improve the flavor, as well as 
the quantity, of fruit. Make a small 
hole in the root of the tree, at the proper 
period, when the sap is flowing upward, 
and place therein certain medicines. 

Chapter 38 is on the grafting of grape- 
vines ; 39, on raising lilies in pots; 40, 
on the rooster’s-comb flower. 41 to 50, 
are all equally important for the Chinese 
horticulturist; but for us to particular- 
ize might be somewhat tedious. 

51. Rules for changing the color of 
red flowers to white-—Burn brimstone 
beneath them, and thus the color will 
change. 

Chapters 52, 53, and 54 also treat of 
floriculture. 

55. This chapter treats of the cultiva- 
tion of the bamboo. (We quote but a 
single item.) It sometimes happens that 
the bamboo produces blossoms, and then 
a species of grain; but after such an 
occurrence it will die, unless steps are 
taken to prevent the catastrophe. To 
save the whole grove from dying, select 
the largest tree of the grove, cut off the 
upper portion, and fill a joint of the 
stump with manure. Thus, the remain- 
der of the grove will be saved. 

Chapter 56 has instructions for pre- 
venting suckers from growing about the 
roots of the bamboo. 57 treats of the 
edible shoots of the bamboo. 58 shows 
how to cultivate yellow scallions. §9 is 
on the raising of cabbages. 
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60. To preserve white cabbage till 
spring.—Select the plump heads which 
have the round leaves; gather up the 
leaves around the cabbage- head, bind 
them loosely in their places with straw; 
then heap damp earth around the roots. 
They will stand in their places through 
the frosts and snow of winter, and in the 
spring be fresh and sweet for cooking. 

Chapter 61 shows how to make mel- 
ons ripen fast; and chapter 62 is on the 
subject of bean-sprouts —a common ar- 
ticle of food. 


The above meagre selections are from 
a book which bears the marks of age and 
use. It is a farmer’s hand-book, and is 
full of references to larger and more elab- 
orate works on the several departments 
of husbandry. 

In the same work, as intimated previ- 
ously, we have instructions respecting 
the rearing of all the different kinds of 
domestic animals, and respecting their 
feed; also, a description of the diseases 
to which they are subject, and the man- 
ner in which those diseases should be 
treated. There is another treatise on 
fowls —how to. raise, feed, and keep 
them healthy. Another, on the rearing 
of birds; others, respectively, on trees, 
silk-worms, gold and silver-fish, shrimps, 
and other kinds of fish. Another chap- 
ter on the method of inviting butterflies 
to one’s neighborhood. 

The cultivation of cotton, hemp, tea, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, and other articles 
receives its due proportion of attention ; 
but we need not quote any further at the 
present time. Enough has been pre- 
sented to prove that the Chinese have 
done their full share to make the “two 
blades of grass grow where but one grew 
before.” 

If, hereafter, landlords may find them- 
selves perplexed to know what to do with 
worn-out, unproductive farms, they need 
not be long in doubt, for there are rent- 
ers at hand, who, if guaranteed peacea- 
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ble possession for a term of years, will 
not only pay a reasonable rent, but will 
restore those lands toa condition as good 
or better than when in their native state. 
Likewise, farmers in search of laborers, 
both skillful and industrious, and who 
from early childhood have been trained 
in the system of husbandry above de- 
scribed, will know where to look for 
them; and, if economy is an additional 
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coast of Scotland, has been wash- 
ed by the devouring sea into scattered 
ruins. The stealthy lapping of the soft 
wavelets, and the hard buffetings of the 
storm- lashed billows, in turn, have en- 
croached and trampled upon the crum- 
bling shore. As monuments in the path 
of destruction are isolated rocks, rising, 
bare and savage, from the surface; or, 
sometimes, with a scanty wig of strug- 
gling grass endeavoring to hide the rav- 
ages of time: tall pillars—strong giants, 
turned into stone at sight of the curling 
locks of the Medusa-like ocean—now 
erect, and again stooping under the bur- 
den of desolation, stand silent, brooding 
sentinels upon the old borders of the 
land: high bluffs, which a friendly arm 
from the main-land alone keeps from 
falling, hang threatening over the verge. 
And the remorseless waves have eaten 
huge channels into the heart of Scotia, 
rending and twisting her rugged frame 
until the firths and forths resemble the 
members of a mighty skeleton. Here 


2 a E western, and indeed the whole 


and there a hollow water-valley, defend- 
ed by islands, gives entrance to the mar- 
iner. 

On the shore of one of these basins of 
the sea, where a circular sweep of water 
is hemmed in by craggy islets, lies Oban: 
a small handful of houses, flung upon a 
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recommendation, they have it in that 
people, who deprecate the waste even of 
a grain of rice. . 

The reader will detect here and there 
a trace of superstition in the foregoing 
translations, but they are simply charac- 
teristic. But for these, he might possi- 
bly find himself querying whether the 
book from which we quote were really 
of Chinese origin. 
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hill—a place of tarrying for the steam- 
ers which ply from Inverness, through 
the Caledonian Canal, to Glasgow. 

It was a charming summer evening 
when we landed from the panting steam- 
er upon the little pier that strides with 
its many legs like a huge spider out into 
the yielding sand—an evening such as is 
seldom seen in Scotland, where the driz- 
zly fogs and fine-cut rain are constant 
comrades, falling upon and dampening 
the ardor of the traveler, permeating the 
thickest clothes, and clinging with an 
embrace that only a Mackintosh can re- 
pel. It isa great favor to see the sun in 
the Highlands. Why he had discovered 
himself on this particular occasion it is 
hard to learn ; but old Sol is proverbially 
freaky, and as our vessel had a bevy of 
bright-eyed lassies on board, the old 
roué must have been eager for a peep at 
them when they passed down the narrow 
plank and tripped gayly toward the town. 
The rosy beams were tinting the placid 
water faintly, and reddening the tops of 
the hills that rolled like huge earth-waves 
across the horizon. Ben Nevis lifted his 
head high in air, bald and gloomy, frown- 
ing upon the baby Bens that crowded 
ambitiously around him. The clear sky, 
neatly scalloped by the mountain - tops, 
hung curtain-like round the background, 
giving to spectators upon the open seaa 
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surpassing “transformation scene.” On 
the beach, in front of the Grand Hotel, 
(where is there not one?) are groups of 
children, chasing one another upon the 
hard strand, aad hunting for bright peb- 
bles with glee. Dripping bathers were 
wading heavily in the water, or, shape- 
less images, were struggling to reach 
their boxes, amid the quizzical looks and 
remarks of the many gazers. Lovers 
were starting out for a quiet stroll, the 
mutton-chop whiskers in close proximity 
to fair cheeks, while those still in the al- 
phabet of affection, and just essaying to 
spell a short word of four letters, were 
enjoying a judicious flirtation under the 
watchful surveillance of prim dowagers. 
Paterfamilias sat on the grass-plot, with 
the inevitable 7imes and cigar —some- 
times lured from the mysteries of ’Change 
and the A/adama claims to watch the 
frolics of the little ones; while his wife, 
wrapped in shawls, is lost in an easy- 
chair, and looks dreamily seaward, open- 
ing the book of memory where the leaves 
are turned down. The groups of people, 
in their bright dresses, formed an ever- 
changing picture. But the chariot of the 
sun rolls slowly down the western slope, 
and as the darkness falls the air grows 
damp and chill, and the scattered folk 
turn homeward, and all is still. 

We learned that an excursion to the 
islands, which we had planned to visit, 
demanded an early hour of rising ; so we 
prudently retired, and soon sank to sleep, 
amid the strains of music floating from 
the ball-room, where the gay butterflies 
were whirling round the lamp of fashion. 

“Six o’clock, sir!” shouts Boots, just 
as we prepare for one more bit of sleep, 
his rude summons roughly brushing off 
the nap from our soft envelope, and, with 
a muttered anathema upon this disturber 
of the peace, out of bed we tumble, and, 
after a hasty toilet, go below. A few 
shivering wretches eye us gloomily as 
we descend, mentally thanking heaven 
that there are other fools in the world 
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besides themselves; and, partaking to- 
gether of a hasty breakfast, the little pro- 
cession of voyagers winds, snake - like, 
down to the Gondolier, and, taking up 
desirable positions, grumbles tili the bell 
rings. A few minutes’ grace is given 
to laggers, when the engine wheezes an- 
grily, as if it, too, had been robbed of 
its sleep, throbs once or twice, and, at 
length, we are in motion. 

It is a fact, that half-waked eyes and 
a half-filled stomach are not especially 
conducive to the enjoyment of scenery, 
and not until the steward had fortified 
us with “sommat ’ot” did our senses re- 
ally open to take in the beauties as they 
passed. The “rosy-fingered dawn” had 
on dark-colored gloves this morning, and 
omly when we had been an hour or more 
afloat did she condescend to doff them 
and enliven the prospect. We sail along 
a narrow channel, flanked on one side by 
the rising hills of the main-land, on the 
other by the low-browed island of Mull, 
which cuts off a sight of the open sea. 
On several isles are ruins of castles, the 
ancient strongholds of the feudal chiefs, 
who were secure in their rock- bound 
fortresses. Mosses and lichens fresco 
these moldering ruins, and the grasping 
ivy clings to them with its fast embrace. 
In front of one, at some distance from 
the shore, is a barren rock where Mac- 
lean of Duart, tradition says, brutally ex- 
posed his wife to perish, from which cruel 
fate, we are glad to learn, she was res- 
cued. The rock is covered with scream- 
ing birds, and these, as the steamer goes 
by, leave their perches and chase us for 
the bits of bread thrown to them. 

Our course is now nearly north-west, 
through the Sound of Mull, which is here 
a goodly sized channel. Stretching far in 
the background are the summits of Glen- 
coe, and the crowding peaks of surround- 
ing mountains, “Alps piled on Alps,” 
while on the left, the green expanse is 
broken by two towering hills. We coast 
swiftly along amid these changing pict- 
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ures, until a sharp turn through a narrow 
pass reveals a little town nestling in the 
thick woods. Here we linger at the pier 
for half an hour. Far away on the hill- 
side a flashing water-fall sparkles among 
the trees, glancing in the sunlight. The 
water is very deep and clear, and we get 
charming glimpses of the below-sea re- 
gions, peopled with darting fish. The 
ferns wave gracefully far down in the 
depths, and the long grasses courtesy 
slowly to us as we peer over the rail. 
Our meditations are interrupted by the 
plash of the wheels, and we are off again, 
steaming southward. Groups of islands, 
of every shape and size, throng around 
us. Two very odd ones are noticeable 
—solid parallelograms, standing high 
above the surface, crested with green@ 
by name, Gometra and Ulva: the latter 
celebrated as the home of the chief who 
eloped with “Lord Ullin’s daughter.” 
Rapidly leaving these curious relics, we 
soon approach Staffa, the prime object 
of our pilgrimage. 

One can scarcely restrain a feeling of 
disappointment at the first view of this 
remarkable island: all pre-nourished 
ideas of grandeur vanish when the steam- 
er rounds to, a few rods from a low, 
rocky island. But we have no time to 
indulge in reflection, for the small boats 
are swinging under the steamer’s waist, 
and one by one we drop into them as 
they bob up and down in the uneasy 
sea. Some of the timid ones refuse to 
intrust their lives to such frail craft, and 
keep on the steamer, satisfied to record 
in their note-books, “To-day, visited 
Staffa, an overrated humbug,” and to 
spend the day growling in the cabin. 
The ladies, for the most part, boldly vent- 
ure, and a few trips land the passen- 
gers. No beach greets us, but in a nar- 


row opening into which the sea thrusts 
its hungry tongue with a venomous hiss 
the boat glides, and we scramble up the 
rocks. Yet, notcommon rocks are these, 
but columnar formations of many sides; 
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huge pillars closely set together, with 
convex or concave tops, “like pressed 
cigars stuck in the sand,” suggested a 
Yankee friend. These basaltic forma- 
tions are curious specimens of the hand- 
iwork of Nature. What forces must 
have forged these masses, shaped their 
regular features, and grouped them side 
by side! It is hard to believe them nat- 
ural, for Nature is so much given to va- 
riety that such harmony is unexpected. 
These geometrical structures, with faces 
varying from three to eight in number, 
are honey-combed together in close reg- 
ularity, with no unseemly fissures. The 
tops of some are smooth and round, 
while others have a perfect bowl at the 
apex. These shore-pillars are not so 
imposing as those of the “ Giant’s Cause- 
way,” on the Irish coast, opposite, which 
seems to be a continuation. Slipping 
and stumbling over these pillars, we 
ascend to a grassy table-land. Nota 
building is tobe seen: noone can live in 
winter in this bleak spot. A few brown- 
eyed, shaggy bullocks stop their feeding 
and form a hollow square, sniffing unea- 
sily at the intruders upon their little do- 
main: fine, stalwart creatures they are, 
such as Rosa Bonheur loves to paint, 
but very timid. A walk of a half-mile in 
the wet grass brings us to the other side 
of the island, to the famous “ Fingal’s 
Cave.” Who has not wondered, when 
first he studied his geography, at the 
marvelous picture of this cavern that 
graced its pages, incredulously gazing at 
the sketch, and wishing to test its truth- 
fulness? We are, indeed, here. From 
the top of a cliff is hung a shaky flight 
of steps, down which the party trembling- 
ly step, and reach a jagged little plateau, 
and then the pillars themselves form nat- 
ural stairs, in which we place more con- 
fidence, and, aided by hand-ropes, still 
farther descend. We have some five 
minutes’ scramble before we reach our 
goal, and, when the entrance is gained, 
gladly pause and rest. 
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Before us is the mouth of a large cav- 
ern, into which the surges ceaselessly 
roll. The sides are formed of straight, 
symmetrical pillars, as smooth and reg- 
ular as if fashioned by the artist’s hand. 
The roof is a rough mass of trap-rock, 
carelessly superposed upon the pillars, 
and tufted grass appears upon the sum- 
mit. All is dark within: broken col- 
umns form a side-path, and we enter. 
The cavern widens as we progress, until 
we reach the centre, and then narrows 
down to the end. We grope our way to 
the inmost corner, and find a seat on 
one of the broken pillars. The light, 
at first glimmering, grows stronger, and 
we find ourselves in the earth, covered 
by stone. It seems like some ancient 
temple, whose pillars and groined arch- 
es have withstood the ravages of time. 
Stalactites hang from the roof, and these 
ever and anon sparkle in the shifting 
rays. On the smooth rocks Nature has 
made her own pictures, and filled them 
with fantastic shapes of red, yellow, and 
green. The floor is the ever-restless 
water, of a pale-green hue, in whose 
depths can be seen gay-colored stones 
and hair-like ferns. As the shadows 
chase each other across the surface, and 
play in reflecting and darkening turns, 
they weave varying tracery, and, leaping 
from the crests that have just left. the 
outer world, strike fancifully upon the 
solid walls. The waves make a hollow 
roar—a deep thorough-base, which min- 
gles strangely with the shrill shrieks of 
the sea-birds driven from their solitary 
home —and echo repeats the inharmo- 
nious chords with a wild delight. And 
what more solemn and appropriate mu- 
sic could peal through this rude minster 
than this rush of the waves? One can 
not repress a thrill of emotion at being 
an attendant upon this worship of the 
elements. Year after year the bold or- 
gan-notes have resounded here in the 
temple that Nature herself has raised to 
the Creator; and with nothing to dis- 
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turb the solitary grandeur, this stern 
diapason has rolled on for ages, and will 
roll on till Time shall know its end. 

Fingal’s Cave is not so situated as to 
give from the water its front and best 
view. Itinclines bya considerable angle 
from the direction perpendicular to the 
line of vision, and the most satisfacto- 
ry point of observation is from the low 
causeway opposite the mouth. Its length 
has been estimated at two hundred and 
twenty-five feet; its breadth varies from 
forty at the entrance to twenty-two at 
the inner extremity, while the altitude 
reaches fifty-four feet at low water. As 
the tide ebbs and flows, the size of the 
cave diminishes and increases ; and with 
such a changing floor it is difficult to 
gain an exact idea of the extent, for the 
eye grows dizzy with watching the rising 
and falling waves. Such is this curious 
and imposing work, which will outlast the 
strongest edifice of man’s device. 

Not far away is the “Shell Cave,” 
though why it is called a cave does not 
appear. From a distance, it looks like 
a huge scallop- shell resting on a cliff. 
But upon nearer approach it bears a 
marked resemblance to the skeleton of 
some mighty ship stranded high, its huge 
ribs bleached by the sun and storm. 
The whole island is undermined, and 
filled with subterranean chambers where 
only the fowls build their nests, and 
from which the dangerous entrances keep 
all intruders. Some of them have been 
visited, but none are so large and strik- 
ing as the first, and no opportunity is 
given toinspect them. One turns away, 
only half satisfied with what he has seen, 
his imagination picturing deep recesses 
under the sea, where the sea-nymphs 
sport and deck their shining hair with 
the graceful weeds. If one could only 
lift the cover and look beneath! But 
we must content ourselves with sober 
views of the surface, and leave to fancy 
the unseen; and plucking a few mosses 
and pebbles to serve as mementos of 
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the visit, another scrambling, slipping 
walk brings us again to the boats, and 
we re-embark in safety, much to the evi- 
dent disappointment of the false prophets 
who had stayed behind, and who had 
been for hours cooling their heels in a 
searching south-west wind. Up anchor 
and away we go, steaming toward the 
south, and as we round the island we 
catch one more glimpse of the great 
cave, into which the gulls and coots are 
flocking, glad to see us gone. Remote 
and desolate chapel of the winds and 
waves—simple and magnificent shrine 
— farewell! 

Seven miles southerly lies another isl- 
and, around which far different associa- 
tions cluster, and which calls forth far 
different emotions. Years ago, when 
barbarism swept over the world, and 
mental darkness overhung the nations, 
in Iona, this little, remote island, was the 
Shrine of religion and morality. Shut 
within its bleak shores was a small circle 
of pious men, whose simple faith and de- 
voted earnestness were the movers of a 
great and lasting work. Hither Saint 
Columba came, and with his self-denying 
followers established a shrine for wor- 
ship—a Mecca for believers —to which 
were sent gifts and votive-offerings, and 
near which the great and powerful were 
glad to lay their bones. The virtuous 
and unostentatious life of these early 
Christians called forth an involuntary re- 
spect, and for a time Iona was the bright, 
central light of this quarter of the globe. 
And bent upon their holy work, the mis- 
sionaries entered their frail barks, and 
through sunshine and storm sailed for 
other shores, despite hostility and per- 
secution, their white sails gleaming like 
pure heralds of “peace on earth and 
good-will tomen.” In their hands were 
knowledge and love for man, and as they 
moved, the monuments [eft in their path 
were not the ruins of a conqueror, but 
white temples pointing straight to heaven. 

It is hard to think this other than ro- 
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mance, when we approach the island. 
A low, narrow strand, strewn with rough 
stones, and, just above, a row of tiny, 
thatched cottages, meet the eye. In the 
distance are green fields, with here and 
there a stunted tree to break the monot- 
ony. As the steamer is seen, two large 
boats put off from the little pier to con- 
vey us to the land; and seated in these, 
a few strokes from the tough arms of the 
weather- beaten boatmen bring us to 
land. Little children, with hands full of 
bright pebbles and pieces of dried fern, 
run up and clamor forapenny. Higher 
up, a group of men and women lean upon 
the rocks and listlessly scan the visitors, 
and out from these emerges a garrulous 
guide, who will show us the island and 
point out its relics. Following him, we 
stroll along a rude highway, ruin staring 
at us on every side. On a little knoll is 
a tall stone cross, which once was deli- 
cately carved, but storms have effaced 
the sculpture. There were once three 
hundred and sixty of similar crosses, we 
are told; of which time, or at least ve- 
racity, has left but four, one only being 
well preserved. Soon we come to the 
chief ruin on the island, the crumbling 
abbey, and here nothing but broken walls 
remains. Its form seems to have been 
that of a cross, with a tower at one end, 
in which was a large, circular window. 
The carvings on the few pillars and walls 
are exceedingly grotesque: one repre- 
senting an angel weighing good deeds, 
while a grinning devil, with sharp claw, 
depresses the opposite scale. Formerly 
there were other curious relics—an altar- 
piece of marble, and a pavement—but 
thieving tourists have piece by piece de- 
molished these and carried them away. 
There is little of interest in the hoary 
walls, save the associations that will ever 
cling to the hallowed stones. Here once 
knelt priests and pilgrims at the altar, 
emulous in holy zeal. Could these walls 
speak, what stories they could tell of 
weary vigils, of enthusiastic saints, of 
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the low chant and solemn Mass, and the 
triumphal raising of the Host! Hither- 
ward came pilgrims from the East, with 
costly gifts to purchase absolution ; here, 
too, the priests, starting upon their er- 
rands of conversion, received the solemn 
benediction of the Church; and in the 
nave, with pompous show and state, lay 
bodies of Kings, content if they could 
come from their far-off homes, and with 
the benison of the holy fathers sink into 
the sacred dust. How well we can read 
the lesson of life in these decaying ruins ! 
No voice of cowled monk or hooded nun 
breaks the stillness: the mournful wind 
alone sings through the crumbling win- 
dows a requiem for the dead and a les- 
son to the living. 

Around the abbey is the straggling 
“‘God’s-acre,”’ full of graves, some bear- 
ing a single stone to tell of the one fallen 
suddenly asleep, others registered only 
in heaven. The skull and cross- bones 
decorate many—a harsh, though fitting 
emblem. In a row by themselves lie 
forty-eight Irish Kings, and over these 
are large slabs, once ornate, but the de- 
sign is now effaced. These “Kings” 
must have been old chieftains who lived 
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in the prehistoric time of Ireland, some 
of whose names are perpetuated in the 
wild legends told by blazing peat-fires 
among the peasantry who still haunt the 
bogs and fens of the Green Isle. 

The island is nearly three miles long 
and one mile broad, bounded by low 
promontories and ragged indentations, 
with no harbor; and in the long storms 
which trouble these coasts, the inhabit- 
ants are often for weeks cut off from any 
communication with the main-land. The 
green fields are sometimes used for past- 
urage, but the difficulty of transporting 
cattle renders this unprofitable. The 
people, nearly four hundred souls, live 
by fishing, and at best eke out a hard 
and shrunken existence. 

So these two islands lie, isolated from 
the world: the one a natural wonder, the 
other acurious ruin. And it well repays 
the traveler to withdraw one day from 
his tour, and examine them at his leisure. 
With such thoughts rising, again we 
passed aboard our steamer, and, after a 
short and pleasant passage, were soon 
embraced within the circle of the ex- 
tended arms that surround the little town 
of Oban. 
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T was my intention to visit quite a 
if remote part of Arizona; and, al- 
though an officer’s wife, having no per- 
sonal acquaintance with any of the offi- 
cers stationed in the Territory, the letters 
the Colonel gave me to the command- 
ing officers of both these posts, through 
which I should have to pass, were very 
acceptable. As I was quite alone, the 
commanding officer of Drum Barracks 
was particular to give me reliable people 
for my long journey. Phil, the driver, 
was a model, and in many respects a gen- 
ius, while the two soldiers —who had been 

Vor. 1V—35. 


in the hospital when their comrades had 
started for Arizona, two months before, 
and who were sent by the Post Com- 
mander to protect “‘Government proper- 
ty,” (the ambulance)—were attentive and 
good-natured, as soldiers always are. 
With so small an escort, it was possi- 
ble —nay, expedient —to make the jour- 
ney very rapidly. We were unincum- 
bered by tents or baggage—my only 
trunk and what provisions we carried 
were all in the ambulance, which was 
drawn by four large mules. I had decid- 
ed, being alone, to stop at the forage- 
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stations, whenever we could reach them, 
expecting to take my meals there and 
to find quarters for the night. Luckily, 
the Quartermaster and Phil had made 
arrangement and provision to have my 
meals cooked by one of the soldiers, in 
case the “station-fare” should not agree 
with me ; and my ambulance was of such 
ample dimensions that it was easily turn- 
ed into a sleeping-apartment for the 
night: so that Phil, who had all the merits 
and demerits of such places by heart, had 
only to give an additional nod of the head 
to induce me to say to the station-keeper, 
who would always invite me to enter his 
“house” when Phil drove up to the cor- 
val, “No, thank you: I can rest very 
well in the ambulance.” Then there 
were days’ marches to be made when no 
station could be reached, so that we were 
compelled to camp out; and on such oc- 
casions Phil would appear in the full 
glory of his well-earned reputation. He 
boasted that he had brought fully one- 
half the number of officers’ wives who 
ever visited Arizona, to the Territory 
himself, and that he had always made 
them comfortable. Knowing, of course, 
before, whenever we should camp out, he 
would go to work systematically. His 
carbine was always by his side, and ear- 
ly in the morning he would commence 
his raid on the game and birds abound- 
ing, more or less, throughout the Terri- 
tory. Slaying sometimes five or six of 
the beautifully crested quails at one shot 
without moving from his seat, he would 
send one of the soldiers to gather up the 
spoils, and then set the men, placed one 
on each side of him, to pick the birds. 
That this was thoroughly done he was 
very sure of, for he watched the opera- 
tion with a stern eye. Not the smallest 
splinter of wood, or any thing combust- 
ible, was left ungleaned on the field over 
which he passed on such a day; fifty, 
ay, a hundred times, he would turn to his 
right-hand man, or to his left, with the 
admonition : 
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“Miller, we’ve six birds to cook, and 
bread to bake, to-night: pick up that 
stick.” 

Down would jump Miller, trusting to 
his agility, and the gymnastics he might 
have practiced in younger days, for safe- 
ty in vaulting over the wheels ; for never 
a moment would Phil allow the ambu- 
lance to halt while this way-side gather- 
ing was going on. 

I always preferred camping out to 
“bed and board” at the road-side hotels 
of Arizona, for Phil, with all his sagaci- 
ty, would sometimes go astray in regard 
to the eligibility and comfort of the quar- 
ters furnished. As, for instance, at An- 
telope Peak, where my Mentor assured 
me I should find a bedstead to place my 
bedding on, and a room all to myself. I 
did find a bedstead ; but after the family 
(consisting of an American husband, a 
Spanish wife, sister-in-law, brother-in- 
law, and three children) had removed 
their bed-clothes from it, to make place 
for mine, it looked so uninviting that I 
requested Phil to spread my bed on the 
floor. I had a room all to myself, too; 
but, on retiring to rest, I found that the 
whole family —again consisting of hus- 
band, wife, sister-in-law, brother-in-law, 
and three children—had spread their 
bed on the floor of the adjoining room, 
which, being separated from my apart- 
ment only by an old blanket, coming 
short of the ground over a foot, and hung 
up where the door ought to be, enabled, 
or rather compelled me to look straight 
into the faces of the different members 
of this interesting family. As it grew 
darker, and the danger of being stared 
out of countenance passed over, another 
serious disturbance presented itself to 
my senses. All my friends can bear 


witness to the-fact that I consider Mr. 
Charles Bergh the greatest public bene- 
factor of the present age, (the woman 
who founded the hospital for aged and 
infirm cats not excepted) and that, with 
me, it calls forth all the combative qual- 
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ities lately discovered to lie dormant in 
woman’s nature, to see any harmless, 
helpless animal cruelly treated; but if 
I could have caught only half a dozen 
of the five hundred mice that nibbled 
at my nose, my ears, and my feet that 
night, I should exultingly have dipped 
them in camphene, applied a match, and 
sent them, as warning examples, back to 
their tribe. 

Only once after this, toward the close 
of the journey, did Phil entice me to sleep 
under a roof. It was at Blue-water Sta- 
tion; and the man who kept it turned 
himself out into the corra/, and made my 
bed on the floor of the only room the 
house contained. There was no bed- 
stead there, but the man gave his word 
that neither were there any mice; so I 
went to sleep in perfect faith and secur- 
ity. When I woke up at midnight, I 
thought the Indians must have surprised 
us, scalped me, and left me for dead. 
Such a burning, gnawing sensation I 
experienced on the top of my head that 
almost unconsciously I put up my hand 
to see if they had taken @// my hair. 
But I brought it down rapidly, for all 
the horrid, pinching, stinging bugs and 
ants that had ensconced themselves in 
my hair, during my sleep, suddenly fast- 
ened to the intruding fingers, and clung 
to them with a tenacity worthy of a bet- 
ter cause. 

But these experiences were not made 
until I had crossed the greater part of 
the Arizona deserts; and I considered 
them rather as pleasantly varying the 
solemn, still monotony of the days pass- 
ed, one after one, in a solitude broken 
only, at long intervals, by those forlorn 
Government forage - stations. 

The first desert we crossed was still 
in California—though why California 
should feel any desire to claim the wil- 
derness of sand and rattlesnakes lying 
between Vallecito Mountain and Fort 
Yuma, I can not see. We had passed 
over the thriving country around San 
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Bernardino, and through the verdant val- 
ley of San Felipe; and striking the des- 
ert just beyond Vallecito, it seemed like 
entering Arizona at once. 

Could any thing be more hopelessly 
endless—more discouragingly boundless 
—than the sand-waste that lay before 
us the morning we left the forage-station 
of Vallecito! For days before, Phil had 
been entertaining me with stories and 
accounts of travelers who had been lost 
in sand-storms on the deserts. Nota 
breath of air stirred—not a cloud was to 
be seen in the sky on this particular 
morning ; nevertheless, I watched for the 
signs that precede the springing up of 
the wind with a keen eye, as the am- 
bulance rolled slowly and noiselessly 
through the deep sand, and I listened 
attentively to Phil’s stories. The road 
we followed was but a wagon-track, at 
best; and I could well believe that, in 
ten minutes from the time a storm sprang 
up, there would be no trace of the road 
left. Then commence the blind wander- 
ings, the frenzied attempts to regain the 
friendly shelter of the station, on the 
part of the inexperienced traveler — end- 
ing, but too often, in a miserable death 
by famine and starvation. The sand, fly- 
ing in clouds, conceals the distant mount- 
ains, by which alone he could be pilot- 
ed; and, straying off, he finds himself 
bewildered among piles of sand and tat- 
tered sage-brush, when the storm has 
blown over. The remains of human be- 
ings found by parties going into the 
mountains have proved that such poor 
wretches must have wandered for days 
without food, without water, till they 
found their death, at last, on the wide, 
inhospitable plain. Their death—but 
not their grave; for the coyote, with his 
jackal instinct, surely finds the body of 
the lost one, under the sand-mound 
mercifully covering it, and, feasting on 
the flesh, he leaves the bones white and 
bleaching in the pitiless rays of the sun. 

“ Phil.” said I, interrupting him, “you 
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told me the mules would not get a drop 
of water to-day: what is that lake before 
us, then ?” 

He looked up to where I pointed. 

“Itis mirage, Madame. Yow can not 
be deceived by it; I am sure you must 
have seen it on the Plains, before this.” 

“Yes,” I said, stoutly, “I have seen 
mirage; but this is water — not mirage.” 

“We shall see,” said Phii, equally de- 
termined to hold his ground. 

But I was sure it could not be mrage 
—it must be water—for did I not see 
each of the few scattering bushes of 
verde and sage that grew on the border, 
and farther out, all through the water, 
reflected in the clear, slightly undulat- 
ing flood? The bushes seemed larger 
here than any of the stinted vegetation 
I had yet seen on the desert, and every 
bush was clearly reflected in the water; 
but it was strange that as we approach- 
ed the water receded ; and if I noted any 
particular bunch of sage or weeds, I 
found that, as we neared, it grew small- 
er, and I could no longer see its image 
in the water. 

Phil was right—it was the mirage; 
and this Fata Morgana of the Plains 
and Deserts of our own country became 
a most curious and interesting study to 
me. I could write a volume on the “dis- 
solving views” I have seen. Leaving 
camp one morning, I saw, on turning, 
that a narrow strip of short, coarse grass 
had been suddenly transformed into a 
tall, magnificent hedge; and a single, 
meagre stem of verde would as suddenly 
grow into a large, spreading tree. Out 
of the clouds, on the horizon, would some- 
times loom up, majestically, a tall spire, a 
heavy dome, or a vessel under full sail ; 
and changing into one fantastic shape 
after another, the picture would slowly 
fade into vapor at last. Whole cities 
have sprung up before my eyes: I could 
have pointed out which one of the differ- 
ent cupolas I supposed te be the City 
Hall, and which steeple, according to my 
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estimation, belonged to the First Pres- 
byterian Church ; and could have shown 
the exact locality of the harbor, from the 
number of masts I saw across the roofs 
of the houses yonder. Even Phil was 
deceived one morning. I asked him why 
he stopped the ambulance, and allowed 
the mules to rest at so unusual an hour 
in the day? He pointed to a mountain 
I had not noticed before, which stood 
almost in front of us, and was steep and 
bare, of a light clay-color. 

“There ain’t a man driving Govern- 
ment mules knows this road better’n I 
do; but I’ll be derned if ever I saw that 
mountain before.” 

He asked the men if they thought it 
could be szrage, but they hooted at the 
idea—it was too substantial for that, 
altogether ; it was a mountain — nothing 
else. But while we were, all four, so in- 
tently gazing at it, the scene was shifted ; 
the mountain parted, leaving two steep 
banks—the space between apparently 
spanned by a light bridge. 

For days we continued our journey 
through the desert, making camp gener- 
ally near one of the numerous wells indis- 
criminately scattered between Vallecito 
and Fort Yuma. There are Indian Wells, 
Sacket’s Wells, Seven Wells, Cook’s 
Wells, which, on close inspection, prove 
to belong to the dissolving views, of which 
Arizona possesses such a variety ; an old 
well-curb or muddy water-hole generally 
constituting all the claim these places 
have to the distinction of being called 
wells. But no; at Cook’s Wells, we 
did find a good, clear well of water; nor 
is this the only object of interest con- 
nected in my mind with the place. The 
station- keeper told me that a tribe of 
friendly Indians, not far from here, the 
Deguines, were to celebrate the funeral 
rites of a departed warrior the following 
day. The spirit of the “brave” was to 
find its way up to the Happy Hunting 
Grounds from the funeral-pyre on which 
the body was to pass through the process 
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of incremation—this being their mode 
of disposing of the remains of deceased 
friends. A novel spectacle it would be, 
no doubt; but I decided not to witness 
it. I could already see Castle Dome 
looming in the distance, and I knew that 
I should be able to reach Fort Yuma in 
the course of the following day. So we 
left Cook’s Wells early in the morning, 
and reached the crossing of the Colora- 
do some time in the forenoon. 

The Colorado River was “up,” Phil 
said; and I was prepared to agree with 
him when I saw an expanse of muddy 
water covering the flat, on the other side, , 
to a considerable distance. The old 
scow, or flat-boat, manned by two dirty- 
looking Mexicans, had no difficulty in 
coming up close to us, where we were 
waiting on the shore: the difficulty lay 
in our getting on the crazy thing with- 
out breaking through the rotten planks. 
Perhaps the two Mexicans looked so 
dirty because all their “clean clothes” 
were hanging out to dry, on two lines of 
cowhide, stretched on either side of the 
flat-boat, which the wind kept blowing 
into the mules’ faces, causing them to 
“back out” twice, after our ev¢rée to the 
ferry had been almost effected. There 
was no railing around the boat, (the four 
posts from which the clothes -line was 
stretched having evidently been erected 
at the four corners for that purpose) and, 
as it was only just large enough to afford 
standing room for the ambulance and the 
men, it was any thing but soothing to a 
woman’s nerves to see the mules rear 
and plunge every time the wind flapped 
one of the articles on the line into the 
animals’ faces. I had remained in the 
ambulance, and in my usual corner, but 
as the shore receded, and an ocean seem- 
ed to stretch out on every side of me, I 
found it hard to stay there. I had sug- 
gested to Phil, in the first place, to cut 
down those miserable clothes -lines, if 
the Mexicans refused to gather in their 
week's washing, but he had quieted me 
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by saying that our men would hold the 
mules. However, when the current grew 
swifter, and the Mexicans found some 
difficulty in managing their craft, the men 
were directed to take the long poles, of 
which there was an abundant supply, 
and help to steer clear of the logs float- 
ing down the river. 

Now came the difficulty; for the re- 
fractory mules would not listen to the 
“ Ho, there, Kate; be still—will you?” 
with which Phil admonished the nigh 
leader, but persisted in rearing every 
time a piece of “linen” struck them, 
till the old scow shook with their furious 
stamping, and I grew desperate in my 
lonecorner. “ Phil,” I cried at last, with 
the energy of despair, brandishing an 
enormous knife I had drawn from the 
mess-chest, “unless you come and quiet 
the mules immediately, I shall get down, 
cut the harness, and let them jump into 
the river!” 

An hour’s drive brought us to Fort 
Yuma, where we rested a day or two, 
before resuming our journey. The coun- 
try here has been described again and 
again; its dry, sterile plains and black, 
burnt-looking hills have been sufficient- 
ly execrated — relieving me of the neces- 
sity of adding my quota. Fort Yuma 
—grand in its desolateness, white and 
parched in the midst of its two embrac- 
ing rivers—needs but the Dantean in- 
scription on its gate-way to make it re- 
semble the entrance to the regions of 
the eternally damned. 

It was by no means my first glimpse 
of the “ noble savage” that I got on the 
banks of the Colorado, or I might have 
been appalled at the sight of a dozen or 
two of barely clothed, filthy-looking In- 
dians, squatted in rows wherever the sun 
could burn hottest on their clay-covered 
heads. The specimens here seen were 
different from those that had come under 
my observation on the Plains. That 
Indians can be civilized William Lloyd 
Garrison would not deubt. could he but 
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see with what native grace these dusky 
belles wear their crinoline. Nor can 
they be accused of the extravagance of 
their White sisters in matters pertaining 
to toilet and dress: the crinoline (worn 
over the short petticoat, constituting 
their full and entire wardrobe, aside from 
it) apparently being the only article of 
luxury they indulge in, except paint — 
and whisky, when they can get it. But 
grandest of all were the men—the war- 
rior -like Yumas —arrayed in the tradi- 
tional strip of red flannel, an occasional 
cast-off military garment, and the cap 
of hard-baked mud above alluded to. I 
had never seen these before, and thought 
them very singular as ornaments; but 
Phil soon explained their utility in de- 
stroying a certain parasite by which the 
noble Red Man is afflicted. During the 
summer months, he seeks relief in an 
application of wet mud to the part be- 
sieged—his head. The mud is allowed 
to bake hard, in the course of weeks, 
under the broiling sun; and when quite 
certain that his enemy has been slaugh- 
tered, he removes the clay until another 
application becomes necessary. 

Following the course of the Gila Riv- 
er for some time, we struck the desert 
again, beyond Gila Bend. What struck 
me as very surprising was, that the des- 
ert here did not look like a desert at 
all: the scattering verde-bushes and 
growth of cactus hiding the sand from 
one’s eyes, always just a little distance 
ahead —the cacti growing so thickly in 
some places that, when they are in blos- 
som, their flowers form a mosaic of brill- 
iant hues. Some of them are very cu- 
rious — particularly the “ monument cac- 
tus,” a tall shaft, growing to a height of 
over thirty feet, sometimes with arms 
branching out on either side, more gener- 
ally a simple obelisk, covered with thorns 
from three to four inches long. 

We were now nearing Maricopa Wells 
and the Pimo villages. Phil was the 
pearl of all drivers; and he recounted 
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traditions and legends belonging to the 
past of this country, that even Prescott 
might have wished to hear. Phil had 
studied the history of the country in his 
own way, and had evidently not kept his 
eyes closed while traveling back and 
forth through Arizona. Halting the am- 
bulance one day, he assisted me to alight 
near a pile of rocks the most wonderful 
it was ever my fortune to behold. He 
called them Painted Rocks, or Sounding 
Rocks; and his theory in regard to them 
was, that this had been a place where 
the Indians had long ago met to per- 
form their religious rites and ceremonies. 
Rocks of different sizes—from those not 
above a foot high, to others that reached 
almost to my shoulders—all rounded in 
shape, were here, in the midst of the 
plain, gathered together within a space 
of twenty or thirty feet. They were 
black — whether from the action of the 
weather merely, or from some chemical 
process —and covered on all sides with 
representations from the animal world of 
Arizona and Mexico. The pictures had 
been engraved, in a rude manner, on the 
black ground, and embraced, in their va- 
riety, snakes, lizards, toads; also, four- 
footed animals, which I could conscien- 
tiously recognize neither as horses nor 
antelopes. Were they horses, it would 
go to prove that these pictures had been 
made by roving bands of Indians, any 
time after the conquest, as it is held that 
horses were first brought to this country 
by Cortez. Did the pictures represent 
antelopes, it would almost tempt me to 
believe that it was a specimen of the 
picture-writing of the Aztecs. The sun 
was also represented, with its circle of 
rays, which, in Phil’s estimation, was 
proof conclusive that the heathens had 
come here only to worship, particularly 
as there was no water in the neighbor- 
hood, and they could not have lived here 
for any length of time. What the char- 
acter of the rocks may be, I am not ge- 
ologist enough to know; but when struck 
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they emit a peculiarly clear and ringing 
sound, like that produced by striking 
against a bell or a glass. None of the 
tribes now to be found in that part of the 
country appear to claim any knowledge 
of the origin of these rocks. 

If either the Pimos, Maricopas, or 
Yumas are descendants of the Aztecs, 
they have most wofully degenerated. 
On one point their traditions all agree: 
namely, that the three tribes were not 
always at peace with each other, as they 
are now. Long, long ago, when the Pi- 
mos were sorely pressed by the more 
powerful Yumas, they allied themselves 
with the Maricopas ; and when they still 
found themselves in the minority against 
the common enemy, and had been almost 
exterminated, they flew to the White 
Man for assistance, and never broke the 
treaty made with him. 

But the shimmer of romance and po- 
etry one would willingly throw around 
them, is so rudely dispelled by the sight 
of these lank, dirty, half-nude creatures, 
with faces exhibiting no more intelli- 
gence than (perhaps not so much as) 
the faces of their lean dogs, or shaggy 
horses. Yet, again, I must confess that 
even these Indians are susceptible of a 
high degree of refinement and cultiva- 
tion. Two of them, mounted ona horse 
whose diminutive size allowed their four 
feet to touch the ground at every stride, 
dressed, or rather undressed, in a man- 
ner to strike terror into the soul of any 
well-brought-up female, rode close up to 
the ambulance one day, as it passed 
through the Indian villages, one of them 
shouting, “ Bully for you!” at the top of 
his voice, while the other whipped up the 
horse at the same time, as though anx- 
ious to retreat the moment their stock 
of polite learning had been exhausted. 

Meeting at Maricopa Wells with the 
Captain of the infantry stationed at La 
Paz, we visited the interior of the Pimo 
and Maricopa villages together, on horse- 
back. We rode through the fields the 
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Indians cultivate, and irrigate from the 
Gila River, by means of aceguias dug 
through their lands in all directions. 
Some of their huts on the road-side were 
deserted by their owners, who had re- 
moved to very airy residences, con- 
structed of the branches of cotton-wood 
and willows, growing on the banks of the 
Gila, located where they could overlook 
their possessions on all sides. As these 
residences consisted simply of a roof, or 
shed, it was no such very hard matter to 
keep a lookout on every side. That they 
do not trust a great deal in each other’s 
henesty, was evident from the way in 
which they had fastened the doors of 
their city residences, when exchanging 
them for their country-seats: they had 
firmly walled up the entrance with ado- 
de mud. However, they are quiet and 
peaceable, I am told, unless, by any 
chance or mischance, they get whisky— 
of which they are as fond as all other 
Indians. 

In the mountain around which we had 
passed on the last day’s journey from 
Gila Bend, is to be seen, plainly and 
distinctly, the face of a man, reclining, 
with his eyes closed as though in sleep. 
Among the most beautiful of all the le- 
gends told here, is that concerning this 
face. It is Montezuma’s face, so the In- 
dians believe, (even those in Mexico, 
who have never seen the image) and he 
will awaken from his long sleep some 
day, will gather all the brave and the 
faithful around him, raise and uplift his 
downtrodden people, and restore to his 
kingdom the old power and the old glory 
—as it was, before the Hidalgos invad- 
ed it. So strong is this belief in some 
parts of Mexico, that people who passed 
through that country years ago, tell me 
of some localities where fires were kept 
constantly burning, in anticipation of 
Montezuma’s early coming. It looks as 
though the stern face up there was just 
a little softened in its expression, by 
the deep slumber that holds the eyelids 
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over the commanding eye; and all Nat- 
ure seems hushed into death -like still- 
ness. Day after day, year after year, 
century after century, slumbers the man 
up there on the height, and life and veg- 
etation sleep on the arid plains below 
—a slumber never disturbed —a sleep 
never broken; for the battle-cry of Yu- 
ma, Pimo, and Maricopa that once rang 
at the foot of the mountain, did not 
reach Montezuma’s ear; and the dying 
shrieks of the children of those who 
came far over the seas to rob him of 
his sceptre and crown, fall unheeded on 
the rocks and the deserts that guard his 
sleep. 

Two days more, and Phil pointed out 
to me, at a distance of some two miles 
away, the ruins of the Casas - Grandes, 
sole remnant of the Seven Cities the ad- 
venturous Padre had so enticingly de- 
scribed to the Spaniards. I could not 
induce Phil to allow me a nearer view, 
as we were in the Apache country, and 
had no escort save the two soldiers in 
the ambulance with us. From this dis- 
tance the houses looked to me like any 
other good-sized, one-story, adade build- 
ings; but the material must have been 
better prepared, or differently chosen, 
from that which is now used in erecting 
Mexican houses, or it could not have re- 
sisted the ravages of Time so far. 

On we journeyed, not without some 
dread on my part, and a great many as- 
surances on the part of Phil that I was 
a very courageous woman, But near- 


ing Tucson, where the danger was great- 
est, we were not always alone. Mexican 
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trains bound for, or coming from Sonora, 
sometimes fell in with us, and I did not 
despise their company, for I knew that 
only “in strength lay safety” for us. 
Some of these trains consisted of pack- 
donkeys only, bearing on their bruised 
backs the linen and cambrics which are 
so beautifully manufactured in Sonora 
and other Mexican provinces; others 
consisted of wagons heavily laden, their 
drivers armed to the teeth, and well pre- 
pared to defend them against attacks the 
Apaches were sure to make on them, 
some time and somewhere between So- 
nora and Tucson. 

One of these trains belonged to Leo- 
poldo Carillo, a Mexican merchant of 
Tucson, who paid his men $150 for ev- 
ery Indian scalp they delivered to him. 
Phil asked one of the Mexicans, driving 
a wagon drawn along by some twelve or 
sixteen horses, if he had taken any scalps 
on the trip. The Mexican nodded his 
head in silence, and turned away. The 
teamster belonging to the next wagon— 
an American—told us how the Indians 
had “jumped them,” just after crossing 
the border, and how two of them had 
held the Mexican, just spoken to, at 
bay, while two others killed and scalped 
his younger brother. They all together, 
some seven or eight of them, had taken 
three scalps from the Indians on this 
trip ; but he was willing to lose his share 
of the prize-money, the man said, if the 
“pesky devils hadn’t taken the boy’s 
scalp ;”’ for the brother, he averred, cried 
and “took on about it” just dike a White 
Man. 
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A JAVANESE TIGER-FIGHT. 


N the beginning of 1866, I was-a 
I guest at the house of Herr Van Too- 
renburg, then “ Resident” of the Dutch 
Government at the city, and for the dis- 
trict of Soerakarta, in the island of Java. 
The town (usually called “ Solo”’) asserts 
itself as the capital of the inland coun- 
try, as Batavia is that of the sea- coast; 
and it is in Solo that the Emperor holds 
his Court, with native magnificence, di- 
viding his sway over the surrounding 
country with the Independent Princes in 
his vicinity. It was with one of these 
last, during an excursion through his 
territory, that I witnessed the incident 
about to be described. 

The Prince Adhi Patti Pangeran Aris 
Mangko Negoro (his name and titles, 
according to Javanese etiquette) is the 
most powerful of the Independent Prin- 
ces, maintaining a small, but well-disci- 
plined native army, and residing in Solo. 
Despite his native costume and customs, 
he happily unites the politeness of the 
Javanese with the shrewdness of a man 
of the world, having managed his affairs, 
both of business and politics, in a man- 
ner requiring no small amount of ad- 
dress, and rewarded, in nearly every in- 
stance, with signal success. 

After an introduction by the Resident 
—the customary courtesies having pass- 
ed between us—the Prince Mangko Ne- 
goro informed me, through an interpret- 
er, that it was his intention shortly to 
visit certain portions of his territory, 
which had for some time required his 
immediate supervision, and “that he 
should be happy to show me his coun- 
try, if I felt inclined to accompany him.” 
As the opportunity was one which, in 
all probability, would not occur again, I 
gladly availed myself of the proffered 


courtesy, accepting the invitation with 
thanks. All arrangements having been 
completed, we started from Solo a few 
days afterward. 

Our party consisted of about two hun- 
dred horsemen, as, besides the Prince 
Mangko Negoro, we were accompanied 
by the Emperor’s brother—a young man, 
not unprepossessing in appearance—and 
five other native princes of more or less 
consequence, with their suites and at- 
tendants ; the cortége being escorted by 
a small troop of Mangko Negoro’s cav- 
alry—about 120 “lancers,” as I presume 
they were called —their sole weapon of 
offense and defense (excepting, always, 
the inseparable Javanese 477s) consist- 
ing of a long, narrow- headed spear. 

The horses furnished us by the Prince 
were, in truth, superb little animals, of 
the Macassar breed. With their broad 
chests, small heads, set on arching crests, 
and cleanly cut limbs, they are not only 
remarkably handsome horses, in minia- 
ture—each point apparently sound—but 
are deservedly famed for their speed and 
“bottom,” often calling forth the best 
skill of a practiced rider to curb their 
impetuosity. There is, however, a bar- 
barous native custom, which much mars 
their beauty. When a horse is sold 
among the Javanese, to signify that the 
bargain is irrevocably struck they slit 
the animal’s ears down, longitudinally, 
giving him a somewhat grotesque appear- 
ance, and reminding one of those mon- 
strosities with four ears, three legs, etc., 
etc., occasionally exhibited in museums 
with us. 

As the Prince’s guest, I rode with him 
in front of the party; and as at times we 
would descend some steep hill-side to 
the valley, it was a most picturesque 
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sight to glance back at the long train of 
horsemen, in their varied costumes, wind- 
ing down the road behind us, the red 
cloths of the lancers, their spear-heads 
glittering in the sun, their curious head- 
gear (very like inverted wash - hand -ba- 
sins) painted and emblazoned with gay 
colors, bringing up the rear of the pro- 
cession. Here and there a gorgeous 
umbrella, shining with gold and silver, 
would shade some native dignitary: the 
rich dresses of the princes and their 
suites, with the gay trappings of their 
horses, all combining to produce a most 
brilliant effect. 
sight was, no less remarkable was the 
calm beauty of Nature, for the country 
we traversed seemed a very Eden, and 


But, picturesque as the 


each day possessed its fresh attractions 
of scenery, and new features of beauty. 
Here we saw the luxuriance of the val- 
ley: the stately palm and graceful bam- 
boo mirrored in the stream, with a back- 
ground of dense reed-jungle, growing to 
a height of twelve feet—the home of the 
tiger and leopard. The bounteous earth 
teemed with fruitfulness: foliage of ev- 
ery tropical variety, feathery fern-trees, 
shrubs of all kinds; forest-trees, over- 
grown with vines to such an extent 
that their very luxuriance impeded their 
growth, choking each other up for want 
of space. Now, by the soft, clear moon- 
light, we saw the stern outlines of snow- 
capped mountains standing out sharply 
relieved against the deep-blue sky; the 
torrents rushing from their sides would 
be seen winding afar off down in the val- 
ley, like a silver thread, although there 
it becomes a broad river. After our ride, 
each day, we were entertained at one of 
the Prince’s country-houses, consisting, 
usually, of the peculiarly shaped Javan- 
ese roof, supported by carved columns 
of dark wood: matting being hung be- 
tween the pillars, in place of walls, for 
the sake of air, the weather being always 
sultry here. The inhabitants of the vil- 
lages through which we passed showed 
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every demonstration of joy at the Prince's 
visit, saluting us with peals of native mu- 
sic, tomtom-beating, and gong-sounding : 
festivities were conducted among the na- 
tives, as with us, by the accompaniment 
of as much noise as possible, and which 
(to untutored ears, at least) was cecid- 
edly unmusical. In the evenings, the 
celebrated dayadéres, or dancing - girls, 
would perform their peculiar contortions, 
to the sound of bells and native violins. 

It was at Sindauglaiya, a place we 
stopped at toward the close of our ex- 
cursion, that the great event of the /#e 
was to come off. Two fine leopards and 
a royal tiger had been trapped from the 
surrounding jungle, in order to give the 
princes their favorite amusement, viz. : 
the excitement of a combat between one 
of these animals and a fine buffalo bull, 
already the victor in two or three pre- 
vious fights. 

On our arrival at this village we could 
occasionally distinguish the deep growl- 
ing of these savage brutes, from the long 
wooden boxes in which they had been 
confined, and which, were it not for the 
cramped position they compelled the ani- 
mals to maintain, would have proved but 
a sorry protection against their strength, 
had there been room to exert it. 

In a chosen spot, near the village, a 
strong, circular cage had been built. 
Bamboo stems had been driven into the 
earth, at a distance of about two inches 
apart — forming an inclosure, the diam- 
eter of which was about fifteen feet. At 
a height of some thirteen feet this cage 
was covered with a light cane flooring, 
on which Javanese were posted, with wa- 
ter, hay, and spears, to refresh or madden 
the animals below, as occasion might re- 
quire. In the centre of the cage stood 
the buffalo—a remarkably fine animal— 
calmly chewing his fodder, and appar- 
ently regardless of what was going on 
around him, 

As the reader is probably aware, the 
buffalo of India and the Eastern Hemi- 
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sphere, is a very different creature from 
the bison of the American prairie. With 
a smooth, black skin, without a hair 
upon it; strong, slightly curved horns, 
of moderate length, but well pointed, 
and heavy, muscular, somewhat ungainly 
limbs —few would credit him with the 
activity he really possesses. In a com- 
bat of this kind, one is apt to consider 
the conflict as one between crushing 
force and the most subtle activity. 

But that the buffalo really does pos- 
sess great quickness of movement, is 
attested by the fact that he is almost in- 
variably a victor; though it is generally 
conceded that the small size of the cages 
hardly gives thé tiger a fair chance, de- 
priving him of the space requisite for 
the terrible spring, which, once obtain- 
ed, is generally fatal to its victim. The 
sympathies of the natives being all enlist- 
ed in the cause of their favorite buffalo, 
they do not care to give his foe “a fair 
field and no favor,” as the saying is. 
Nor, we fear, is this peculiarity confined 
to the Javanese people alone 

A loud crash of gongs, tomtoms, and 
native metals (something between a ket- 
tle-drum and a bell in sound) announced 
the presence of the princes. They seated 
themselves on a platform, erected some 
few paces from the cage; their suite, 
umbrella- bearers, and guards being ar- 
ranged behind them — the large, emblaz- 
oned umbrellas affording a grateful shade 
from the tropical sun. 

One of the large, wooden boxes, be- 
fore mentioned, was now drawn up close 
to one side of the bamboo inclosure — 
the buffalo within still placidly enjoying 
his meal, in the most unconcerned man- 
A breathless silence succeeded the 
Presently, at a single 


ner. 
previous bustle. 
stroke of the gong, 


necting the long, wooden box with the 


the trap-doors con- 


large cage were lifted simultaneously. 
The buffalo, although a veteran in such 

affairs, raised his head quickly, keenly 

eyed the opened trap, and visibly trem- 
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bled—his massive limbs shaking, as 
though in an ague - fit. 

But the occupant of the box seemed 
nowise inclined to put in an appearance. 
The point of a spear, however, having 
been thrust between the partitions of his 
narrow prison, seemed to have a persua- 
sive effect, and, with an ominous growl 
from the depths of his cavernous chest, 
he emerged into the presence of his ene- 
my, creeping round the side of the bam- 
boo cage with extended limbs, and belly 
almost touching the earth, stretching 
himself as in preparation for a spring. 
Certainly, he was a beautiful animal: 
his tawny and white fur, striped with 
black, being in fine condition, each hair 


seeming 


g to stand separate and erect, 
bristling 


g with fury —lips drawn vicious- 
ly back, displaying huge and formidable 
fangs. He could not have measured less 
than eleven feet, from tip to tip; his 
short, restless tail swaying from side to 
side with anger; the gleaming eye nar- 
rowed to a small slit by the savage ex- 
pression of his jaws; from the throat a 
sound issued, resembling that of steam 
escaping from an overheated boiler. The 
buffalo appeared to have regained confi- 
dence on seeing his work cut out for him: 
he kept his head lowered constantly in 
the direction of his opponent, following 
him with his eye steadily, as the tiger 
crept, in the same cautious, deadly man- 
ner, round and round the cage, watch- 
ing for an opportunity to attack. After 
some time the buffalo attempted to move 
from the centre of the cage, somewhat 
nearer, but as he was in the act of so 
doing his enemy, with one bound, fast- 
ened on his shoulder with teeth and 
talons, his hind-legs being suspended in 
the air. 

Maddened with pain, the buffalo plun- 
ged violently, endeavoring to shake him 
off, but it was useless. Finally, he man- 
aged to get a horn beneath his oppo- 
nent’s ribs, and in the twinkling of an 
eye he drove it through, pinning him to 
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the earth with it. A loud roar of an- 
guish was heard from the tiger ; he relax- 
ed his grip, and seemed inclined to relin- 
quish the combat. On seeing his enemy 
exhausted, the buffalo presently with- 
drew to his previous position in the 
centre of the cage, where his torn shoul- 
der and lacerated sides were seen bleed- 
ing copiously. Water was dashed upon 
the poor beast from above, amid the 
loud and joyful acclamations of the na- 
tives; and, refreshed by the grateful 
shower, he presently appeared as game 
as ever. Meanwhile, the tiger, having 
recovered from his syncope, foaming at 
the mouth, panting heavily, crippled, 
and besmirched with dust and blood, 
glared savagely around, as though he 
knew all were his foes, and he was de- 
termined, at least, to make a plucky fight 
of it. A dangerous light shone from his 
eyes as he suffered the buffalo to ap- 
proach him once or twice, without op- 
position. Then, half closing his eyes, 
one might have thought that the tiger 
was on the point of sleeping, had it not 
been for the quick, irritable movement 
of his short tail, showing plainly that he 
was but biding his time. 

The buffalo regarded him intently, but 
a Javanese, on the top of the cage, acci- 
dentally dropping some hay upon his 
hide, caused him for an instant to slight- 
ly turn his head from his enemy. Quick 
as thought, the tiger again sprang upon 
him. But it was too late, this time. 
Caught on one of the fatal horns, he was 
hurled back with terrific force against the 
bars of the cage, making the stout bam- 
boo crackle and vibrate again. This time 
the infuriated bull attacked him, goring 
him repeatedly, chasing him round the 
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cage two or three times, and receiving, 
in return, a severe wound on the chest 
from the claws of his adversary. More 
water was dashed upon them; but the ti- 
ger was too far gone to attack vigorously, 
and seemed determined to fight where he 
lay, to the bitter end. Loss of blood was 
also beginning to tell upon the buffalo ; 
but with a “ Now or never” sort of feel- 
ing apparently, he again attacked his foe. 
Then the two animals became entangled 
in a most sanguinary conflict: the tiger, 
having secured a fast grip on the shoul- 
der that he first attacked, might even 
yet come off victorious, but with a mighty 
effort the bull swung his opponent’s body 
until he got it into a favorable position ; 
then, as he dashed his horns earthward, 
we heard the crunching of the bones be- 
neath the repeated gorings of the mad- 
dened buffalo, finishing the fight in about 
forty minutes’ time from its commence- 
ment. The tiger lay motionless, until 
a native, thinking possibly that he was 
“playing possum,” barbarously threw a 
bunch of lighted hay near him; then, 
with one terrific roar, he made a final 
convulsive bound toward his enemy, fall- 
ing prone, with a glazing eye. 

His beautiful hide was spoiled, being 
completely covered with gore and dirt. 
With great applause, and much tomtom- 
beating, shouting, and dancing, the de- 
lighted natives welcomed the victory of 
their champion, who was himself lying 
exhausted from his efforts. He appear- 
ed, however, the next day to be ina sur- 
prisingly good condition, considering the 
rough treatment he had experienced ; 
the Javanese having skillfully doctored 
his wounds, showing him the greatest 
care and solicitude. 
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GOOD-NIGHT. 


Good - night — good - night! 
The hour of parting brings the hour of dreams. 
Be thy sleep calm and deep, 
A spell of down on silken eyelids laid ; 
Between our pillows distance only seems, 

And darkness is as a transparent shade, 
And sweetest speeches silences inclose, 
Like roses’ perfume folded in the rose — 
Growing intense as silence deeper grows: 


Good - night! 


Good - night — good - night! 
These parting words are but a tender cheat: 
For still we know that whether we may go 
Beyond arm’s-reach, or wide as worlds apart, 
Together we shall throb at each heart - beat ; 
Thrilled by the same electric dart, 
Shot from the arch-god’s arched bow, 
Through either bosom’s wall of snow — 
Forever and forever be it so! 


Good - night! 


IN 


SEARCH OF A SUMMER RETREAT. 


NO. I. 


UMMER weather does not respond 
S with the breath of balmy June days, 
and the mildness of lingering summer 
twilights, to the roll-call of the. sea- 
sons in San Francisco; and those of us 
who would escape the asperities of a cli- 
mate characterized by noondays of chill- 
ing trade-winds, and evenings and morn- 
ings of dreary sea-fogs, must look for 
the traditional summer in the country. 
While the people of Eastern cities 
are seeking to escape the sultriness of 
the season in the mountains, by the sea- 
shore, or the quiet of some suburban 
village, our quest is to find in such places 


its genial warmth and mildness. But it 
is the typical summer we want, not the 
burning, tropical heat of the valleys; and 
we dream perchance of a typical country 
in connection with it: of shaded farm- 
houses, with broad piazzas and sunny 
grass-plots, and perhaps our years of 
city life may have left enough of enthu- 
siasm in our natures to contemplate the 
country as Sir Walter Scott’s “little 
maidie,” Marjorie Fleming, did when 
she wrote in her journal: “I am going 
to-morrow to a delightful place, Brae- 
head by name, belonging to Mrs. Cera- 
ford, where there are ducks, cocks, hens, 
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bubbly-jocks, two dogs, two cats, and 
swine—which is delightful.” Unless our 
wanderings bring us to the real country, 
we might as well accept the situation 
with what grace we may, and shut our- 
selves up within our city houses. 

It was such a summer that I went in 
search of when I came to a full realiza- 
tion of these things, in the midst of a 
spring-time which came to us backward, 
growing more windy, more chilly, and 
foggy as the season advanced. For even 
we of San Francisco had unmistakable 
evidences that the spring had come, not 
by a flowery calendar of a few blossom- 
ing crocuses and sword-drops, the swell- 
ing leaf-buds, or the familiar notes of 
the bluebird: our gardens were glowing 
with their varied floral display, as they al- 
ways are, quite regardless of the season. 
No, it was not to flowers, nor trees, nor 
birds that we looked for our announce- 
ment of spring-time. But in the after- 
noons the sea-fog was pouring in its 
voluminous folds through the Golden 
Gate, and stalking along the base of the 
Mission Hills, and finding its way by 
twilight through all of the streets of the 
city. We had other messengers, too, in 
the winds which daily swept the dust of 
our streets into our houses, and filled 
the streets with portions of the encircling 
sand-hills. One thought of the reputed 
happy valleys where the flowers grew 
and the sun shone, but the fog and the 
winds came not. Fortunately, in order 
to reach these places it was not necessary 
to use the “seven-league boots” of the 
modern tourist, but if they were to be 
found at all—about which opinion was 
decided, but varying—one might chance 
upon them within a radius of fifty miles 
from San Francisco. Such unambitious 
traveling, too, might be peculiarly pleas- 
ant, as under these circumstances Cali- 
fornia would not necessarily be mounted 
on a pedestal before which one would be 
obliged to maintain an unbending atti- 
tude of admiration. 
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The traditional politeness and atten- 
tion which the California traveler re- 
ceives was somewhat amusingly verified 
at the beginning of my little journey. 
The engine had given the premonitory 
shriek, and the “altogether and nothing 
first”? movement of the starting train was 
perceptible, as we were about to leave 
the San Francisco and San José Dépét, 
when a commotion on the somewhat 
crowded platform outside was observ- 
able. A large man in a tweed suit gave 
a signal to the engineer, who thereup- 
on suspended operations. The cause 
of the commotion was then seen to be 
one of those ample market baskets which 
city people require to complete the en- 
joyment of country life. The paper which 
covered its rounded top was partly blown 
off, and revealed a large cake, which was 
a sufficient index of the contents. A 
half-dozen men were rather ineffectu- 
ally endeavoring to carry it, and did at 
length succeed in delivering it to the 
owner. 

As soon as we were fairly out of the 
city, the banks on either side of the rail- 
way were densely covered with flowers. 
Sometimes they seemed arranged with 
almost the severe precision of a formal 
parterre. Great bunches of brilliant, 
orange-colored California poppies, con- 
trasting strongly with the spring verdure 
of the grass; beyond, a bed of purple 
pendent lupines, and then a cluster of 
pale, delicate primroses; again, they were 
heaped together in wanton profusion, and 
with bewildering effect of dazzling pris- 
matic colors, as if a willful child had de- 
spoiled a garden and heedlessly cast the 
treasures by the way-side. There was a 
background of billowy grain-fields, closed 
in on one side by the rounded outline of 
mountains, which rose abruptly from the 
level plain, their sides seeming to be 
fluted with almost the exactness with 
which a careful washerwoman performs 
that delicate manipulation. Thickly herd- 
ed together in the hollows were the low, 
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indefinite shapes of the live-oak. On 
the other side the waters of the Bay 
could be seen, or the line of mist which 
indicated its presence. 

At San Mateo, about twenty miles 
from the city, I left the cars. The grassy 
streets of the town, indicated by a start- 
ling array of fences, only differed from 
the fields which the fences inclosed by 
a dusty wagon-track through the centre, 
and being the public depository of worn- 
out or otherwise useless domestic uten- 
sils. There were cottages, brown and 
white, which seemed ambitious to con- 
struct Nature after their own plan, hav- 
ing discreetly retired from the trees which 
Nature provided, and surrounded them- 
selves by artificial pyramids of dusty 
evergreens. There were houses, too, 
which were termed “residences ;” and 
were distinguished, as far as I could as- 
certain, from mere houses, by winding, 
avenue-graveled walks, a broad flight of 
steps, double-doors, and bay-windows. 
They were, I believe, generally or often 
owned by gentlemen from the city, who 
leave their homes in the morning and 
return to them at night, and may there- 
fore be said to do as little restding as 
any other class of people. A drive of 
four or five miles over a fine road, and 
through a beautiful cazon, brought me 
to Crystal Springs. The Springs. them- 
selves, by the way, seem to be as indefi- 
nitely located as the celebrated “ Fount- 
ain of Youth,” and I fancy one might, 
like the renowned Spanish chevalier, 
have spenta life-time in unavailing search. 
According to various authorities, they 
were anywhere and everywhere, from 
fifty yards to- five miles from the hotel. 
But at any rate they did not lie in or 
near my pathway, although I rambled 
untiringly through the woods and among 
the hills. A beautiful brook, however, 


whose waters were limpid and colorless, 
met me at every turn: indeed it so doub- 
led, and contorted, and returned upon it- 
self, that it seemed to be the waters of 
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many brooks instead of the eccentricities 
of one. 

The place was completely encircled by 
hills. In one direction were the hill-tops, 
apparently more than three or four miles 
distant, and in some places not so far. 
Some of them arose rounded and bare, 
others were crowned with rough battle- 
ments of rocks, finished off at the top by 
scraggy pine-trees. This complete iso- 
lation was, however, only apparent, as 
the well-worn road which passed the 
hotel plainly attested. In the midst of 
this infinite greenness, its pale, dusty 
windings afforded a pleasant relief to the 
eye. Perhaps not only for the sake of 
the contrast and the graceful curves, but 
for the idea it conveyed of the means of 
escape from this solitude, and the knowl- 
edge that it daily and almost hourly 
brought wanderers from the world be- 
yond to share our seclusion. In sucha 
place one realizes the Frenchman’s idea 
of solitude: to make it enjoyable there 
must be some one to whom one can ex- 
claim, ‘“‘ How pleasant a thing is soli- 
tude!” And then, too, there is a feel- 
ing of complacency in being near a pleas- 
ant and convenient highway. ’Tis not 
only the people that avail themselves of 
the advantages of traveling who rejoice 
in living within a mile of the station, but 
the knowledge that we can go often 
makes us content to remain at home. 
If there had been a railroad through the 
“Happy Valley,” over which Rasselas 
had a “pass,” he might have been con- 
tent to remain a life-time in his kingdom. 

Sometimes even dim and shadowy 
wood-paths lost their charm, and I wan- 
dered on by the road-side, which wound 
enticingly through sun and shade, at 
each turn repeating the never-fulfilled 
promise of something different beyond. 
Once, when I stopped to rest in the 
shady corner of a rude and half-ruinous ' 
bridge, two youthful sportsmen, mount- 
ed on what might have been thorough- 
bred hunters, for aught I know, but were 
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of the peculiar, dun complexion of Mexi- 
can mustangs, galloped by me; three 
dogs trotting contentedly along at their 
heels. The expression of extreme sat- 
isfaction which pervaded the party was 
accounted for by the slightly swelled 
ends of the game- bags. 

I watched the waters creep out of the 
dark shadows beneath the bridge, and 
flash in the sunshine beyond. I knew 
that the shy, speckled trout were hiding 
securely somewhere about, quietly wait- 
ing to be coaxed from their lurking-places 
by the enticing fly of the anxious angler. 
But luckily for them, and for me, too, 
perhaps, I was unprovided with the nec- 
essary apparatus. In spite of Ike Wal- 
ton and all sentimental fishermen since 
his time, a brook is more beautiful to me 
when I am not on murderous thoughts 
intent. A little bird alighted on a slen- 
der twig of a willow directly in front of 
me, and swung gravely backward and 
forward, exhibiting the perfectly so- 
chalant delight of an accomplished acro- 
bat. The little beady, black eyes were 
fixed intently upon me, and my silent 
admiration and applause were no doubt 
understood and appreciated. Occasion- 
ally it uttered a short, sharp note, and at 
the next instant looked gravely uncon- 
scious, and ready to deny the charge. 
Presently it hopped down on the stones, 
coming a little nearer the bridge, then 
it retreated a little, still observant, but 
stopping now and then to dispatch an 
unwary worm or insect. I quite com- 
prehended this pantomime; for many a 
spring and summer day had I heard the 
two notes which constitute its song, and 
which at home we were wont to translate 
into the pleasant, old-fashioned name of 
“Phe-be.” I knew its habits well, and 
could easily guess that there was busy 
housekeeping going on beneath the 
bridge on which I was standing. When 
I remembered the predilections of this 
insignificant songster for human habita- 
tions, or at least such things as apper- 
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tained to humanity, I thought how great- 
ly they must have rejoiced when the 
country was settled. Or, if themselves 
immigrants, they probably assumed pre- 
cedence among the feathered tribes as 
early settlers. 

There were half-opened gates by the 
road-side, and leading from them wood 
and field- paths which deluded one by 
their pleasant windings into a bank of 
dead leaves or an impassable marsh. 
At unexpected places there were sum- 
mer-houses, covered with woodbine and 
roses, and within was a small and mel- 
ancholy-looking company of weeds and 
grasses. Lizards darted frequently from 
the pathway, and my nerves gave a re- 
sponsive shiver to the thrill they sent 
among the dry leaves. They are per- 
fectly harmless, and one in time becomes 
not only used to them, but sometimes 
fond of them. I was assured that a lady 
had trained two of them as pets, and 
when she whzst/ed to them they would 
come out from beneath her door-stone 
and exhibit themselves. Occasionally 
large, repulsive-looking snails — without 
their houses, on account of the clemency 
of the climate, I suppose — maintained 
their position in the middle of the path- 
way. 

Conspicuous, whitewashed fences ex- 
tended in various directions, not only 
inclosing fields and defining the high- 
ways, but wandering off by themselves 
in an aimless, imbecile manner. Every 
now and then they had yielded to the 
superior forces of Nature, and were lean- 
ing about in helpless, beseeching atti- 
tudes, waiting for some good Samaritan 
to assist them in assuming a perpen- 
dicular, or to lay them decently on the 
ground, or better still, to cast them away 
and use them for fire-wood. Indeed, 
whitewashed fences seemed to form the 
ultimatum of gentility. Besides these 
erratic wanderings, the ample circumfer- 
ence of a great oak is encircled by a 
flight of steps protected by such a rail- 
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ing. Here was a summer-house, such 
as the Swiss Family Robinson occupied ; 
but the close proximity of the large hotel, 
besides several cottages, did not aid in 
carrying out the delusion. 

A prominent feature in the landscape 
was a towering windmill. It is an in- 
variable adjunct to a California garden, 
and utilizes the wind: thus, by per- 
forming a part in the process of irriga- 
tion, which keeps the gardens green and 
beautiful during the long, dusty summer, 
it is saved from being that “ill wind,” of 
which the old proverb speaks as “blow- 
ing nobody good.” In spite of this tes- 
timony of its presence, it is in so mild a 
form that people living in the valley as- 
sert that it is not of the same nature as 
the San Francisco zephyrs, but the San 
Franciscans themselves do not, at times, 
fail to recognize both of their old ene- 
mies. 

The country between San Mateo and 
San José has a monotony of exterior, but 
becomes gradually modified in climate as 
the traveler nears the latter city. The 
winds lose their shrewishness ; the fogs, 
somehow, faint and languish in the upper 
air, as if they were exhausted in getting 
over the mountains. Menlo Park—with 
its painfully exotic title, its white, way- 
side country hotel, its level roads, its emi- 
nently respectable oaks, that secure a 
proper reserve and seclusion to the fine 
country-seats that are hidden therein— 
lies midway of these extremes, and holds, 
so to speak, at once a prophecy of San 
José and a reminiscence of San. Fran- 
cisco in its warm sunshine and bleak 
shadows. 

At San José I bore with composure 
the sight of the finest court-house in the 
State, and was not overcome with sur- 
prise at the convenience and elegance of 
a fine hotel; for those who had gone be- 
fore me to spy out the land testified to 
such magnificence as I found. It is, I 
believe, quite universally the case, that 
if a sufficient number of travelers de- 

Vor. IV — 36. 
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mand and pay for a hotel, they are pret- 
ty sure to get it, irrespective of the lo- 
cality. This is, at least, the American 
way of settling a new country, and one 
upon which the traveler is so dependent 
that he can well afford to admire and 
eulogize. Such a place is a paradise 
to the tourist, and gives a magnificent 
tone to the description of travel in Cali- 
fornia. 

But here one can also see the remains 
of a different mode of civilization in the 
Alameda, (readily translated by every 
one in this half-Spanish country into 
“shady walk”’) which extends the three 
or four miles between San José and San- 
ta Clara. This, with the College and 
Church at Santa Clara, the convent at 
San José, and a few adode houses in both 
places, is about all that remains of the 
old Spanish settlement. I ought also, 
perhaps, to except the Spanish names 
for both places and things, which are 
still retained, and which will at length, 
perhaps, be incorporated into the English 
language and enrich it, in a less degree, 
but in such a way as it was in old times 
enriched by the combination of the Sax- 
on and Norman-French. 

Looking out through the arches form- 
ed by the interlaced branches of the trees 
on either side of the Alameda, on the 
sunny, unshaded, palpitating fields be- 
yond, one can feel thankful that the coun- 
try was settled by the leisurely monks 
instead of the busy, money-getting Amer- 
icans. 

The sermons which the old padres 
preached, the lessons which they taught, 
and even the heathen whom they con- 
verted, were things alike, perhaps, un- 
availing and unenduring, but the trees 
which they planted a hundred years ago 
prove them to have been wise men and 
benefactors to humanity. There were 
originally double rows of trees on each 
side of the avenue, and tradition says the 
padres walked bare-headed in the noon- 
day heat, beneath their shade, between 
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the Church at Santa Clara and the Mis- 
sion at San José. 

Already many of the trees, which are 
a species of willows, have decayed and 
have been cut down, and but in a very 
few instances have they been replaced 
by others. Always when I returned from 
the hot, dusty roads of the country this 
avenue was a fresh delight. It seemed 
as if I could recognize that something of 
the spirit of the old monks yet pervaded 
the place, and a peculiar sense of rest 
and quietude seemed to haunt the long 
vista, arched over by the green branches 
and paved by the mottled sunlight. But 
this was sentimentalizing, and, I must 
confess, a most inappreciable vagary of 
my own mind; for close on one side of 
the avenue crept the street-cars, filled 
with busy, every-day people, intent on 
buying their shoes and dry-goods cheap, 
and gaining such information from the 
sign-board literature which ornamented 
the trees. The top of the car was util- 
ized by a double - parallel row of seats, 
which were generally occupied by placid- 
looking Celestials. Mexicans rode by 
on furiously galloping mustangs; men, 
women, and children were riding in bug- 
gies or open barouches; farm wagons, 
heavy, cumbrous, and with vestiges of 
the mud of the early settlers still upon 
them, plodded in from the country; and 
teamsters, driving four, five, or six horses, 
with loads of redwood lumber from the 
mountains, carelessly cracked their re- 
sounding whips within the precincts of 
the holy walk. 

In both San José and Santa Clara, 
pretentious wooden mansions, with tur- 
rets, towers, and buttresses, bore not 
unfrequent evidences of the wealth and 
taste of the people. Trees, shrubs, and 
flowers ornamented the gardens, and 
were assiduously washed day by day to 
free them from the dust. 

San José is only fifty miles from San 
Francisco, but it never feels the sea- 
chill; and already in the early spring- 
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time the days are faint with summer lan- 
guor, and bring to the citizens promises 
of the hot, arid, rainless summer which 
will succeed them. The line of broken 
hills, or mountains, which extends north 
from San José on each side of the Bay, 
opens right and left toward the south, 
and incloses the level, fertile Santa Clara 
Valley. 

A ride of ten or twelve miles, in any 
direction from San José, was through 
well-fenced fields of growing wheat, bar- 
ley, and oats. The dwellings of the ran- 
cheros had not expanded into the ample 
proportions, nor had they any of the com- 
fortable surroundings, which the rich- 
ness of their hundreds of acres seemed 
to warrant. They were small, desolate, 
and ill-constructed; and, perhaps, hu- 
man habitations never appear so utterly 
mean and abject as when surrounded 
only by broad fields—when there are no 
sociable forests or friendly hills to at- 
tract the attention from their own incon- 
gruous exterior. In the mountains there 
were such houses as I saw on the plains, 
but they sought the protection of the 
trees and rocks, and one forgot them in 
their surroundings. It was even pleas- 
ant to find as I did in a ravine, behind a 
sharp curve of a hill, a rude hamlet. It 
was true that it was principally composed 
of hotels, and externally devoted to the 
selling of lager-beer, and that the houses 
had that tawdry ambition which seeks to 
bedizen itself with things which “make 
a goodly show for sixpence.” But they 
were in the shadows of the hills, morn- 
ings and evenings, and at midday the 
trees sheltered them from the scorching 
sunlight. A brook, too, that had brought 
with it all the sounds from the mount- 
ains, rushed tumbling over the rocks, 
through the middle of the village, as 
blithely as if its waters had not just been 
utilized by a mill. This place was, I be- 
lieve, called Saratoga. It had a name, 
too, for every-day use, which I have for- 
gotten. 
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Following the windings of this stream 
for two miles beyond the village, I came 
to the hotel at Congress Springs. The 
virtues of the mineral waters of these 
springs are already widely known, and 
the place has become a favorite and 
fashionable resort. The narrow piazza 
of the hotel is shaded by a row of pros- 
pective locusts, whose present infantile 
state will afford the yearly visitors a fine 
opportunity to watch the rapid growth of 
vegetation on California soil, and under 
the genial influences of California sun- 
shine. Situated on the top of a barren 
spur of the mountain, it overlooks the 
foot-hills over which I had already pass- 
ed, and shows through a narrow vista a 
distant horizon of blue mountains. 

At the foot of the ravine below the 
hotel, rude bridges cross the stream in 
various places ; and following the wind- 
ings of a mountain road for half a mile, 
I reached the springs. This is one of 
those places where Nature has turned 
apothecary, and has chemically prepared 
the water to alleviate the suffering of 
mankind. But it is not only the sick 
or the suffering who visit such places, 
for the “ounce of precaution” doctrine 
seems peculiarly applicable to the waters 
of mineral springs, and every body who 
can afford to spend a few weeks in the 
mountains feels sure of being benefited 
by them. 

Wherever the water drips over the 
stones or over the soil, a rusty deposit is 
left. When I drank of the bubbling, 
sparkling waters, I was surprised to rec- 
ognize a flavor of old iron. Not sur- 
prised that the flavor of iron should be 
in the water, for I already knew that 
there were 14.030 grains of iron to the 
gallon. But why I should recognize 
such a flavor was, at first, a mystery: 
which was solved by the suddenly arous- 
ed memory of a predatory raid in early 
childhood, when rusty nails fell a splen- 
did, because forbidden, prey to my vora- 
cious appetite ; and in the depths of the 
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forest, standing by a mountain spring, I 
remembered an old tool-box, put safely 
beyond the reach of any but adventur- 
ous hands, and I saw again the treas- 
ures that were spilled out upon success- 
ful tilting. The resonant ring of the 
hammer came back again, and the sound 
of the rusty file from which I took an 
uninstructed lesson in music without re- 
monstrance from my unawakened nerves. 
Yes, these were oi the things of which 
the water tasted to me, and, as it touched 
my lips, had given that mysterious “open 
sesame,” to which alone that door of 
memory would consent to open. 

Pipes conducted the water from the 
springs to a building close at hand, where 
two men were busily at work bottling the 
Congress Water for the thirsty San Fran- 
ciscans. A little farther up the mount- 
ain was another spring on which an ap- 
paratus for collecting gas was arranged. 
This was injected into the Congress Wa- 
ter, and, thus prepared, it became quite 
like the ordinary soda-water of the shops. 
The old adage which inculcates the moral 
that Mahomet must go to the mountain, 
loses half its force in these days, when 
the waters of a mountain spring may flow 
freely in our city dining-rooms. 

The silence of the motionless forest at 
midday seemed only the more profound 
from the distant song of the robin and 
the nearer twitter of the wren. The vast 
stillness was, as it were, bounded and de- 
fined by these things, and was of a far 
greater appreciable magnitude than total 
silence. 

The tall cotton-woods stretched their 
ghostly arms up into the sunshine, above 
the lower-growing alder and manzanita. 
Giant pine-trees had moved out of the 
crowded society, and stood in solitary 
grandeur, dropping their needles and 
forming their cones year after year—per- 
chance, century after century —intent 
upon their own slow affairs, while the for- 
est around shows its youth by reproduc- 
tion. There was a vigorous growth of 
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young cotton-woods, and now and then 
a young maple. The madrofo showed 
its tawny branches and bright-green 
leaves at intervals, and other less con- 
spicuous trees filled up the interstices. 

Surely, my quest was a successful one, 
and I was finding summer over and over 
again in those favored nooks where she 
chooses to hide herself. I had escaped 
the wind and fog of the city, the dust and 
heat of the plains ; and, as a traveler, or 
tourist, was not unwilling to submit to 
the city airs of the country hotels. In 
fact, after wearying rambles, it was not 
unpleasant to be “fed and done for” in 
an orthodox manner. When one be- 
comes a traveler one seems to “live to 
eat,” and the number of “ square” meals 
provided and demolished at these hotels 
sufficiently demonstrates that this pur- 
pose in life is fulfilled. For a few days 
the country, even under such circum- 
stances, was enjoyable, but to spend the 
season with such fell intent would be 
simply monstrous. It began to be evi- 
dent to me that the “country” was ad- 
mirably constructed to méet the wants 
of the traveler, and somewhat oblivious 
to the petty needs of the sojourner who 
hoped to get something of the flavor of 
“country living.” 

The hotels had an expectant air in 
their readiness to receive their summer 
guests, but they were as yet nearly emp- 
ty and somewhat desolate. But at Crys- 
tal Springs the stage was already mak- 
ing its two or three trips daily to San 
Mateo, in connection with the trains 
from San Francisco; and its near prox- 
imity to the city (a pleasant drive of 
twenty miles) was causing its quota of 
visitors to be rapidly filled up. During 
the summer, the stage from Congress 
Springs connects with the cars at Santa 
Clara. It was as yet, however, safely 


stowed away, not having shaken off its 
winter repose, and still retaining some 
affecting reminiscences of last summer’s 
dust. 


It was unpretentious in appear- 
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ance, as I believe good Samaritans usu- 
ally are. Its hard-looking, black, leath- 
er-covered seats told me tales of the sick 
and the weary whom it had brought to 
the invigorating and health- giving wa- 
ters, and taken back again with some- 
thing more of life, and health, and per- 
chance of happiness, in their veins. It 
seemed worth while to linger in the 
mountains; and one decided involunta- 
rily, that with whatever purpose the trip 
might have been undertaken a purpose- 
less journey was best. But even in such 
a place, one “looks before and after,” 
and I was once more out of the silent 
forest, and again riding over the already 
dusty plains, listening to the stories of 
the impenetrable dust-clouds which in 
summer make this to-day pleasant drive 
a penance, and back again to the level, 
sunny streets of San José—richer, al- 
though none but myself knew it, for the 
day spent in the woods and the mount- 
ains. 

Congress Springs are twelve miles from 
San José, the Warm Springs twelve miles, 
and the Vichy Waters of the springs at 
Almaden twelve miles. Indeed, the lit- 
tle city seems to be a sort of a focus, 
with a radius of twelve miles in any direc- 
tion to something remarkable — general- 
lya mineral spring. Almaden possesses 
no other attraction than the health-giving 
qualities of the waters. Three miles be- 
yond the springs are the celebrated quick- 
silver mines, and near them the road 
winds over the mountain to the little sea- 
port of Santa Cruz. 

The tepid, sulphurous waters of the 
Warm Springs lie close under the high, 
broken hill which extends along the line 
of the eastern side of the Bay. The 
large hotel is now tenantless,-and but 
one or two of the cottages which sur- 
round it, occupied. Its vineyards and 
the tropical fruits of its gardens are, 
perhaps, the things which give it the 
felicitous reputation of being “a para- 
dise.” 
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The villages on the eastern shore of 
the bay are fewer in number, and less 
pleasing in exterior, than those on the 
western side. The meadows are flat and 
characterless, near the Bay demoralized 
into marshes; the hill-sides are nude, 
and often cultivated to their very tops ; 
and the great form of Mount Diablo 
rises as a distant background. 


MY 


IGH in her lady’s-chamber sat 

Gail, looking with calm eyes 

through the budding maples across the 

hills of spring. Her letter was but half 

finished, and the village post was even 

then ready; so she woke out of her rev- 
erie, and ended the writing as follows : 

“« SPRING, . 

**T know not where you may be at this moment — 

living with what South-Sea Island god, drinking the 


milk of cocoa-nut, and eating bread-fruit—but wher- 
ever you are, forget not your promise to come home 





azain, bringing your sheaves with you.” 

Then she ended it and mailed it, and 
it was hurried away, over land and sea, 
till, after many days, it found me drink- 
ing my cocoa-milk and refreshing myself 
with bread-fruits. 

Then I replied to her—not on the 
green enamel of a broad leaf, with a 
thorn stylet, but upon the blank mar- 
gins of Gail’s letter, with my last half- 
inch of pencil. I said to her: 


“SUMMER, . 

“By and by I will come to you, when the even- 
ings are very long, and the valley is still. I will 
cross the lawn in silence, and stand knocking at the 
Deborah will opea the door to me with 





south entry. 
fear and trem ling, for [ shall be sunburnt and brawny, 
Then at a 
word a tattosved youngster shall reach her a ‘Tahitian 


with a baby cannibal under each arm 


pearl, and I will cry, ‘Give it to Mistress Gail ;’ 
whereat Deborah will willingly withdraw, leaving 
me motionless in the dead leaves by the south entry 


You will take the token, dear Gail, and know it as 


the symbol of my return. You wiil come and greet 
us, and lead us to the best chamber, and we will feast 
” 


with you as lung as you hke-—I and my cannibals 
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At the junction we meet the train 
which is bringing admiring Eastern vis- 
itors overland, and speed with them 
through the cultivated fields through the 
familiar towns of Alameda and Oakland, 
and at length reach the ferry-boat which 
will take us back to our city set upon 
her hills, but which is yet most effectu- 
ally hid by a mantle of sea-fog. 
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I was never quite sure of what Gail 
said to my letter, but I knew her for a 
true soul; so I gathered my cannibals 
under my metaphorical wings, and jour- 
neyed unto the village, and came into it 
at sunset, while it was autumn. We 
passed over the lawn in silence, and 
stood knocking at the south entry, in 
real earnest. Deborah came at last, 
and the little striped fellow bore aloft 
his pearl of Tahitian beauty, while I gave 
my message, and Deborah was terrified 
and thought she was dreaming. But 
she took the pearl and went, and we 
stood in the keen air of autumn, and my 
South-Sea babies were very cold and 
moaned pitifully under my arms, and the 
little pearl-bearer shivered in all his 
stripes, and capered in the dead leaves 
like an imp of darkness. 

Then Gail came to us and let us in, 
and we camped by the great fire in the 
sitting- room, whither Deborah brought 
bowls of new milk for the little ones, and 
was wonderfully amazed at their quaint- 
ness and beauty, but quite failed to affil- 
iate with my striped pearl-bearer. 

So I said, “Sit you down, Deborah, 
and hear the true story of my Zebra.” 
Gail had already captured the bronze 
babies, and was helping them with their 
bowls of milk as they nestled at her feet, 
and I took my striped beauty between 
my knees and stroked his soft wool, and 
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told how he saved me from a watery 
death, and again from the fiery stake, 
and was doubly dear to me for ever- 
more: 

“ We were at the island of Pottobokee, 
getting water and fruit ; had stocked the 
last sack of mangoes and limes in the 
boat, and were off for the ship, glad to 
escape with our scalps, when a wave 
took us amidships on the reef, and we 
swamped in the dreadful spume. Some 
were drowned; some clung to the boat, 
though it was stove badly, while relief 
came from the vessel as quickly as pos- 
sible, and the fragments were gathered 
out of the waves and taken aboard. 

“They thought themselves lucky to 
escape with the remnants, for they knew 
the natives for cannibals, and the shore 
was black and noisy within ten minutes 
after the accident. It looked threaten- 
ing and stormy in that neighborhood: 
hence the caution and haste of the relief- 
crew, who left me for drowned, I sup- 
pose, as they never came after me, but 
spread every thing, and went out of sight 
before dark that evening. 

“IT was no swimmer at all, but I kick- 
ed well, and was about diving the fatal 
dive —last of three warnings that seem 
providentially allotted the luckless soul 
in its extremity: I was just upon the 
third sinking, when a tough, little arm 
gripped me under the breast, and I hung 
over it limp and senseless, knowing noth- 
ing further of my deliverance until I 
found myself a captive in Kabala-kum— 
a heathenish sort of paradise, a little way 
back from the sea-coast. 

“ The natives had given up all hope of 
feasting upon me, for there wasn’t a re- 
spectable steak in my whole carcass, nor 
was my appetite promising; so they re- 
solved to make a bonfire of me, to get 
me out of the way. But that tough, lit- 


tle arm that saved me from an early grave 
in the water was husband to a tough, 
little heart, that resolved I shouldn’t be 
I was his private and personal 


burnt. 
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property: he had fished me out of the 
sea; he would cook me in his own style 
when he got ready, and no one else was 
to have a word in the matter. 

“There he showed his royal blood, 
Deborah, for he was the King’s son: 
this marvelous tattooing proclaims his 
rank. Only the noble and brave are 
permitted to brand these rainbows into 
their brown skins. 

“T was almost frightened when I first 
returned to consciousness, and saw this 
little fellow pawing me in his tender and 
affectionate way. He was lithe as a 
panther, and striped all over with brill- 
iant and changeless stripes; so I called 
him my boy Zebra, and I suppose he 
called me his white mouse, or something 
of that sort. 

“*Well, he saved me at all events ; and 
having heard something of you and Gail 
from me, he wanted to see you very 
much, and we made our escape together, 
though he had to sacrifice all his bone- 
jewelry, and lots of skulls and scalps; 
and here he is, and you must like him, 
Deborah, because he is a little heathen, 
and doesn’t go to Sabbath- School, as a 
general thing, and worships idols very 
badly.” 

Deborah did me the compliment to 
absorb a tear in the broad hem of her 
apron, at the conclusion of my episode, 
whereat my beautiful Zebra regarded 
her in utter amazement, then turned his 
queer face—ringed, streaked, and striped 
—up to mine, and laughed his barbaric 
laugh. He was wonderful to see, with 
his breast like a pigeon; his round, sup- 
ple, almost voluptuous limbs, peculiar to 
his amphibious tribe; his head crowned 
with a turban of thick wool, so fine and 
flossy, it looked as though it had been 
carded: it stood two inches deep at a 
tangent from his oval pate. 

From his woolly crown to the soles of 
his feet, my Zebra was frescoed in the 
most brilliant and artistic fashion. Every 
color under the sun seemed pricked into 
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his skin (there he discounted the ze- 
bras, who are limited in their combina- 
tions of light and shade): this, together 
with the multiplicity of figures therein 
wrought, was a never-failing joy to me. 
O, my Zebra! how did you ever grow so 
splendid off yonder in the South Seas ? 

We chatted that evening by Gail’s 
fire, till my Zebra’s woolly head went 
clean to the floor, and he looked like 
some prostrate idol about to be immo- 
lated on that Christian hearth; and the 
baby cannibals were as funny as two 
little, brown rabbits, with their ears clip- 
ped, nestling at Gail’s patient feet. 

It was fully nine o’clock by this time, 
so Deborah got the Bible, smoothed out 
her apron, and opened it thereon, while 
she read a chapter. We sat by the fire 
and listened. I heard the earnest voice 
of the reader, while the autumn winds 
rose in gusts, and puffed out the curtains 
now and then. I thought of the chilly 
nights and frosty mornings we were to en- 
dure—we exiles of the South. I thought 
of the snows that were to follow, and of 
the little idolaters sleeping through the 
gospel, with deaf ears, while their hearts 
panted high in some dream of savage 
joy. 

There was a big bed made up on the 
floor of my room —the best chamber at 
Gail’s—and there I laid out my little 
pets, tucking them in with infinite con- 
cern; for they looked so like three di- 
minutive mummies, as they lay there, 
that I didn’t know whether they would 
think it worth while to wake up again 
into life; and what would I be worth 
then, without my wild boys?—1I, who 
was born, by some mischance, out of my 
tropical element, and whose birthright is 
Polynesia! Gail laughed when she saw 
me fretting so, and she patted the curly 
heads of the babies, and stroked the 
Zebra’s shaggy pate, and said “Good- 
night” to us, as her step measured the 
hall, and a door closed in the distance ; 
whereupon, instead of freezing in the icy 
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linen of the spare bed at the other end 
of the room, I crept softly into the nest 
of cannibals, and we slept like kittens 
until morning. 

At a seasonable hour the next day, 
I got my jewels — my little, inhuman 
jewels — into their thick, winter clothes 
again, and we trotted down to breakfast, 
as hungry as bears. Deborah was good 
enough to embrace both the little ones, 
but she gave the Zebra a wide berth, 
and was not entirely satisfied at leaving 
him loose in the house. 

He was rather odd-looking, I confess. 
He used to curl up under the table and 
go to sleep, at all hours of the day—I 
think it was the cold weather that en- 
couraged him in it— stretching himself, 
now and then, like a spaniel, and show- 
ing his sharp saw-teeth in a queer way, 
when he laughed in his dreams. Pres- 
ently Gail came in, and we sat at table, 
and came near to eating her out of house 
and home. Deborah said grace—rather 
a long one, considering we were so i:un- 
gry —a grace in which my babies were 
not forgotten, and the Zebra was made 
the subject of a special prayer. To my 
horror, Zebra was helping himself sur- 
reptitiously to the nearest dish, the while. 
It was a merry meal. I rose in the midst 
of it, and laid before Gail an enormous 
placard, printed in as many colors as 
even the Zebra could boast, and Gail 
read it out to Deborah: 

“ Jenkins’ Hatt.—Immense attraction, for One 
Night only : Hoxy anp Poxy, a brace of South-Sea 
Babies, from the ancient rivers of Kabala-kum, and 
the Wonderful Boy Zesra, a Cannibal Prince, from 


the palmy plains of Pottobokee, in their Grand Mor- 


al Diversion. The first and only opportunity is now 
afforded the great public to observe with safety how 
the heathen, in his blindness, bows down to wood and 
stone. These are the only original and genuine rep 
resentatives of the Kabalakumists and Pottobokees 
that ever left their coral strand. Admission, ——. 


Children, half-price.” 

Deborah was awed into silence, and 
Gail was apparently thinking over the 
possible result of this strange advertise- 
ment, for she said nothing, but took de- 
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liberate sips of coffee, and broke the dry 
toast between her fingers, while she look- 
ed at all four of us savages in a peculiar 
and ominous manner. Nothing was said, 
however, to disparage any further an- 
nouncement of the entertainment; and, 
having appeased our hunger, we adjourn- 
ed to the reading of another chapter, dur- 
ing which the South-Sea babies would 
play cat’s-cradles under Gail’s writing- 
table, and the Zebra put his foot into 
the middle of her work-basket, and was 
very miserable indeed. 

My hands were full of business. As 
an impressario, | had to rush about all 
day, mustering the Great Public for the 
evening. Out I went, full of it, while the 
bronze midgets were left in charge of 
Gail and Deborah, and the Zebra was 
locked in an upper room, with plenty to 
eat, and no facilities for getting into mis- 
chief. I saw the leading men in town: 
the preacher, who was deeply interested, 
proposing to take up a collection on the 
next Sabbath, for our benefit— which 
proposition I received with a graceful ac- 
quiescence peculiarly my own; the pro- 
fessor, at the Seminary, who was less 
affable, but whose pupils were radiant 
at the prospect of getting into the can- 
nibals at reduced rates; and the editor, 
who desired to print full biographies of 
myself and cannibals, with portraits and 
fac simile of autographs. He strongly 
urged the plausibility of this new meth- 
od of winning the heart of the Great 
Public, and was willing to take my note 
for thirty days, in consideration of his 
personal friendship for me, and his sym- 
pathy, as a public man and a member of 
the press, with the show business. 

Every thing worked so nicely that it 
really seemed quite providential that I 
had come, as I had, like any thing in the 
night—noiseless and unheralded. Every 
thing was in good order, and, after our 
late dinner, I went out again, to finish 
for the evening—portioning off my char- 
ges, as before, and returning, at the last 
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moment, to bring them up to the hall 
for their débu¢. But judge of my horror 
at finding my Zebra stretched upon the 
floor of his room, quite insensible ; and, 
all this time, Jenkins’ Hall was thronged 
with the Great Public, who had come to 
see us bow down to wood and stone. 

I was greatly alarmed. What could 
this sudden attack mean? He was not 
subject to disorders of that nature —at 
least, I had never seen him in a similar 
condition. The little fellows began to 
cry, in their peculiar fashion, which is 
simply raising the voice to the highest 
and shrillest pitch, and then shaking to 
an unlimited degree. Gail was by no 
means charmed at these new develop- 
ments, and Deborah fled from the room. 
In a moment, the cause of our trouble 
was disclosed. Gail’s cologne bottles 
were exhumed from under the bed — but 
quite empty. Their contents had been 
imbibed by the Zebra in an extempora- 
neous bacchanalian festival, tendered to 
himself by himself, in honor of the occa- 
sion. 

It was useless to borrow further trouble, 
so I prepared my apology: “The sudden 
indisposition peculiar to young cannibals 
during the early stages of a public and 
Christian career had quite prostrated the 
representative from many a palmy plain ; 
and the South-Sea babies would endeav- 
or to fill the vacancy caused by his ab- 
sence with several new and interesting 
features not down in the bills.” 

I was most cordially received by the 
audience, and the little midgets danced 
their weird and fantastic dances, in the 
least possible clothing imaginable, and 
sang their love-lyrics, and chanted their 
passionate war-chants, and gave the 
funeral wail in a manner that reflected 
the highest credit upon their respective 
South-Sea papas and mammas. I con- 
sidered it an entire success, and pocket- 
ed the proceeds with considerable satis- 
faction. 

But to return to my poor little Zebra : 
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His cologne-spree had been quite too 
much for him. He was mentally and 
physically demoralized, and could be of 
no use to me, professionally, for a week, 
at least. I at once saw this, and as I 
had two or three engagements during 
that time, I begged Gail to allow him to 
remain with her during his convales- 
cence, while I went on with the babes 
and fulfilled my engagements. She con- 
sented. Deborah also promised to be 
very good to him. I think she took a 
deeper interest in him when she found 
how very human he was—a fact she did 
not fully realize until he took to drink- 
ing. 

On we went, through three little vil- 
lages, in three little valleys, with crowd- 
ed houses everyevening. Delighted and 
enthusiastic audiences wanted the mid- 
gets passed around, just as we passed 
the bone fish- hooks and shark’s- teeth 
combs, for inspection. 

About this time I received a short and 
decisive epistle from Gail—an immedi- 
ate summons home. The Zebra, in an 
unwatched moment, had got into the ker- 
osene, and was considered no longer a 
welcome guest at Gail's. Deborah was 
praying with him daily, which didn’t seem 
to have the desired effect, for he was 
growing worse and worse every hour. 

There were at least seven towns anx- 
iously awaiting my South-Sea Lecture, 
with the “heathen in his blindness” at- 
tachment. Yet it was out of the ques- 
tion to think of pressing on in my tour, 
thereby sacrificing my poor Zebra, and, 
possibly, Gail as well. I feared it was al- 
ready too late to save him, for I knew the 
nature of his ailment, and foresaw the 
almost inevitable result. When we re- 
turned, Gail met us with tears in her 
eyes and furrows of care foreshadowed 
in her face. I felt how great a responsi- 
bility I had shifted upon her shoulders, 
and accused myself roundly for such self- 
The 


arms with the first impulse of love, and 





ishness. babes rushed into her 
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refused to allow her out of their sight 
again for some hours. 

Deborah was, even then, wrestling 
with the angels up in Zebra’s room, and 
I waited until she came down, with her 
eyes red and swollen—a bottle of physic 
in one hand and a Bible in the other; 
then I went in to my poor, thin, shad- 
owy little Zebra, who was wild-eyed and 
nervous, and scarcely knew me at first, 
but went off into hysterics the momeft 
he found me out, to make up for it. He 
had had no opportunity of speaking to 
any one, save in his broken English, for 
several days, and he rushed into a tor- 
rent of ejaculations so violent and con- 
fusing that I was thoroughly alarmed at 
his condition. Presently he grew quiet- 
er, from sheer exhaustion, and then I 
learned how he had taken Deborah’s 
well-intended efforts toward his spiritual 
conversion. He believed her praying 
him to death! Deborah knew nothing 
of the sensitive organism of these isl- 
anders. When moved bya spirit of re- 
venge, they threaten one another with 
prayers. Incantations are performed and 
sacrifices offered, under which fearful 
spells the unhappy victim of revenge can 
not think of surviving. So he lies down 
and dies, without pain, or any effort on 
his part; and all your physic is like so 
much water, administer it in what pro- 
portions you choose. 

I went into the garden, where I saw 
Gail under the maples — the very maples 
that were budding in pink and white 
when she wrote me the letter bidding me 
come out of the South, bringing my 
sheaves with me. The animated sheaves 
were even then swinging on the clothes- 
lines, and taking life easily. “Gail,” I 
said, **O, Gail, the Zebra is a dead boy!” 
Gail was shocked, and silent. I told her 
how useless. how hopeless it was to think 
of saving him. All the doctors and all 
the medicines in the world were a fallacy 
where the soul was overshacowed with 


amalediction. ‘Gail.’ I said, * that Ze- 








bra says he wants to be an angel, and 
he couldn’t possibly have decided upon 
any thing more unreasonable than this. 
What shall I do without my Zebra?” 
And I walked off by myself, and felt 
desperately, while Gail was wrapped in 
thought, and the babes continued to do 
inexpressible things on the clothes-lines, 
to the intense admiration of three small 
boys on the other side of the garden- 
fence. 

The doctor had already been called, 
and the physic that Deborah carried 
about with her was a legitimate draught 
prescribed by him. Little did he know 
of the death-angel that walks hand-in- 
hand with a superstition as antique as 
Mount Ararat. So, day by day, the lit- 
tle Zebra grew slenderer and slenderer, 
till his frail, striped skeleton stretched 
itself in a hollow of the bed, and great, 
gleaming eyes watched meas they would 
devour me with deathless and passionate 
love. 

Sometimes his soul seemed to steal 
out of his withering body and make mys- 
terious pilgrimages into its native clime. 
I heard him murmuring and muttering 
in a language unfamiliar to me. I re- 
membered that the chiefs had a dialect 
of their own—a vocabulary so sacred 
and secret that no commoner ever dared 
to study out its meaning. This I took 
to be his classical and royal tongue, for 
he was of the best blood of the kingdom, 
and a king’s heir. 

Deborah, at the delicate suggestion of 
Gail, discontinued her visitations to his 
chamber, as it seemed to excite him so 
sadly; but her earnest soul never rested 
from prayer in his behalf till his last 
breath was spent, and his splendid stripes 
grew livid for a moment, and seemed to 
change like the dolphin’s before their 
waning glories were faded out in the life- 
less flesh. 

One twilight I took the midgets into 
the darkened room. They scarcely knew 


the thin, drawn face, with the slender, 
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wiry fingers locked over it, but they rec- 
ognized the death-stroke with prophetic 
instinct, and crouching at the foot of the 
bed, rocked their dusky bodies to and 
fro, to and fro, wailing the death-wail for 
Zebra. 

Then I longed for wings to fly away 
with my savage brood: away, over seas 
and mountains, till the palms waved 
again their phantom crests in the mellow 
starlight, and the sea moaned upon the 
reef, and the rivulet leaped from crag to 
crag through silence and shadow: where 
death seemed but a grateful sleep; for 
the soul that dawned in that quiet life 
had never known the wear and tear of 
this one, but was patient, and peaceful, 
and ready at any hour of summons. 

Dear Gail strove to comfort me in my 
tribulation; but the Great Public went 
its way, and knew nothing of the young 
soul that was passing in speedy death. 
Yet the Great Public was my guide, 
philosopher, and friend. I could do noth- 
ing without its sanction and co-operation. 
I basked in its smiles. I trembled at the 
thought of its displeasure; and now, 
death was robbing me of my hard-earn- 
ed riches, and annihilating my best at- 
traction. No wonder I fretted myself, 
and berated my ill-fortune. Poor Gail 
had her hands full to keep me within 
bounds. I rushed to the Zebra’s room, 
and vowed to him that if he wouldn’t die 
just yet, I would take him home at once 
to his kingdom, and we’d always live 
there, and die there, by and by, when we 
were full of years. 

Alas, it was too late' “I want to be 
an angel,” reiterated my Zebra, his thin 
face brightening with an unearthly light ; 
“to be an angel,” whispered that faint 
and failing voice, while his humid eyes 
glowed like twin moons sinking in the 
far, mystical horizon of the new life he 
was about to enter upon. I struggled 
with him no longer. I bowed down by 
his pillow, and pressed the shadowy form 
of my once beautiful Zebra. “ Well, be 
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an angel, little prince,” said I; “be any 
thing you please, now, for I have done 
my best to save you, and failed utter- 
ly.” 

So he passed hence to his destiny, 
and his nation wept not; neither wore 
they ashes upon their foreheads, nor 
burned seams in their flesh, for. they 
knew not of his fate. But there was a 
small grave digged in the orchard, and 
at dusk I carried the coffin in my arms 
thither: how light it was! he could have 
borne me upon his brawny shoulders 
once—strong as a lion’s. Gail cried, 
and Deborah cried; and I was quite be- 
side myself. The mites of cannibals ate 
earth and ashes, and came nearly naked 
to the obsequies, refusing to wear their 
jackets, though the air was frosty, and 
the night promised snow. We knelt 
there, to cover Zebra for the last time, 
crying and shivering, and feeling very, 
very miserable. 

I took a little rest from business after 
that; seeing, meantime, a stone cut in 
this manner: 

Here les, 
In this fur -land, 
A Prince OF THE Savace Soutu, 
And the Last of his Tribe. 

But life called me into the arena again. 
A showman has little time to waste in 
mourning over his losses, however’ seri- 
ous they may be. 

One frosty evening I got my brace of 
cannibals into the lumbering ambulance 
that constituted my caravan, with our 
boxes of war-clubs and carved whale’s- 
teeth lashed on behind us ; plenty of buf- 
falo-robes around us, and a layer of hot 
bricks underfoot, and so we started for 
our next scene of action. The inexor- 
able calls of the profession forbade our 
lingering longer under Gail’s hospitable 
roof; and it was not without pangs of in- 
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expressible sorrow that we turned from 
her door, and knew not if we were ever 
again to enjoy the pure influences of her 
household. 

My heart warmed toward poor, discon- 
solate Deborah in that moment, and I 
forgave her all, which was the most 
Christian act I ever yet performed. As 
we rode down the lane, I caught a glimpse 
of the low mound in the orchard, and I 
buried my little barbarians under my 
great-coat, so as to spare them a fresh 
sorrow, while I thought how, spring after 
spring, that small grave would be cov- 
ered with drifts of pale apple-blossoms, 
and in the long winters it would be hid- 
den under the paler drifts of snow—when 
it should be strewn with sea-shells, and 
laid away under a cactus-hedge, in a 
dense and fragrant shade; and I gather- 
ed my little ones closer to me, and said, 
in my soul: “QO! if the August Public 
could only know them as I know them, 
it would doubt us less, and love us more. 
The Zebra is gone, indeed, but my babes 
are here, fresh souls in perfect bodies, 
like rareripe fruits, untouched as yet, 
with the nap and the dew upon them.” 
The stars sparkled and flashed in the 
cloudless sky, as we hurried over the 
crisp ground—a little, bereaved, benight- 
ed company of South-Sea strollers, who 
ask your charity, and give their best in 
return for it. 


I have told you of my South-Sea 
show. You may yet have an opportuni- 
ty of judging how you like it, proviced 
my baby heathens don't insist upon turn- 
ing into angels before their time, after 
the manner of the lamented Zebra. In 
the meantime, the dread of this not im- 
probable curbing of my high career is 
but one of the sorrows of a South-Sea 
showman. 
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EEHEEBOY, the Parsee, says that 
J the highest conception of heaven is 

a place where there is nothing to do. 
We had found that place under an oak, 
yesterday, and had conquered a great 
peace. All the world was going right, 
for once, no matter which way it went. 
But opening one eye, the filagree of sun- 
light, sifting through the leaves, disclos- 
ed hundreds of worms letting themselves 
down by gossamer cables toward the 
earth. Now and then a swallow darted 
under the tree, and left a cable fluttering 
without ballast in the breeze. If a worm 
is ambitious to plumb some part of the 
universe, there is no philosophy in this 
world which will insure perfect compos- 
ure, when it is clear that one’s nose 
or mouth is to be made the “objective 
point.” The madrofo harbors no vag- 
abonds—not a leaf is punctured, and no 
larva is deposited under its bark, prob- 
ably for the reason that the outer rind is 
thrown off every year. It is not kingly, 
but it is the one undefiled tree of the 
forest. When its red berries are ripe, 
the robins have a thanksgiving-day; and 
the shy, wild pigeons dart among its 
branches, unconsciously making them- 
selves savory for the spit. 

Little creepers of yerba buena—the 
swectest and most consoling of all herbs 
—interlace underneath the tree; and, 
within sight, the dandelion blooms, and 
perfects its juices for some torpid liv- 
er; while under the fence the wild sage 
puts forth its gray leaves—gathering 
subtile influences from air and earth to 
give increase of wisdom and _ longevi- 
ty. If the motherly old prophetess of 
other days—she who had such faith 
in God and simples — would come this 
way, she might gather herbs enough to 
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cure no small part of this disordered 
world. 

Take it all in all, one may go a long 
way and not find another more perfect 
landscape. The dim, encircling mount- 
ains, one with the jagged edges of an 
extinct volcano still visible; the warm 
hill-sides, where vine, and fig, and olive 
blend; the natural park, in the fore- 
ground, begirt with clear waters which 
break through a cafion above—the home 
of trout, grown too cunning for the 
hook, except on cloudy days; the line 
of perpetual green which the rivulet car- 
ries a mile farther down, and loses it at 
the fretting shore-line; the village with its 
smart obtrusiveness toned by distance ; 
and the infinite reach of the ocean be- 
yond—these all enter into the composi- 
tion. Well, if one has a “stake in the 
soil,” just here, what is the harm in 
coming to drive it a little once a year, 
and to enjoy the luxury of wiping out 
such scores as are run up on the debit 
side of the account? Farming for divi- 
dends is a prosy business; but farming 
with a discount, may have a world of 
sentiment in it. 

Have you quite answered the question 
yet, whether the instinct of certain ani- 
mals is not reason? Here are a dozen 
quadrupedal friends that can demonstrate 
the fact that they have something more 
than instinct. There is that honest old 
roan horse coming from the side-hill for 
his lump of sugar. He knows well 
enough that he is not entitled to it now. 
He is only coming to try his chances. 
But give him an hour under the saddle, 
then turn him out and sce if he will not 
get it. Forgetting once to give him his 
parting lump, he came back again at 
midnight from the field, and, thrusting 
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his head into an open window, whinnied 
such a blast that every inmate of the 
farm-house bolted from bed. He got 
his sugar, but with a look of injured in- 
nocence; and ever since has been dealt 
with in good faith. Charley is some- 
thing of a sportsman, in his way. In 
the autumn you have only to get on his 
back with a gun, and he trudges off to 
places where the quails come out from 
covert ly hundreds into the little open- 
ings in the chaparral. The horse will 
edge up very near to them; when he 
drops his head, that is his signal to fire. 
If lithe enough, you will pick them up 
without leaving the saddle. If you get 
down to gather up the game, he will 
wait. He will go on in his own way, and 
discover the birds long before you can, 
dropping his head as a signal at just the 
right moment. You may call this horse- 
sense, but it is horse-reason—so near 
akin to human reason that there might 
be some trouble in tracing the dividing- 
line. So much for this old cob, who 
smuggles his honest head under your 
coat for sugar, knowing well enough that 
he has not earned it. 

Another horse, now dead, and happy, 
I hope, in the other world, stopped one 
dark night, when half-way down a steep 
and dangerous hill. There was a neigh- 
bor; with wife and babies, in the carriage. 
The horse would not budge an inch— 
not under the whip—but turned his head 
round, declaring, as plainly as a horse 
could, that there was danger. The hold- 
back straps had broken, and the press- 
ure of the carriage against his haunches, 
which sustained the entire load from the 
top of the hill, had started the blood 
cruelly; yet there he stood, resolutely 
holding back wife and babies from de- 
struction — choosing even to suffer the 
indignities of the lash, rather than that 
injury should come to one of his pre- 
cious charge! Did that horse have rea- 
son? I rather think so; and that he 
only needed articulation to have made a 
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remonstrance quite as much to the point 
as that memorable one made by Balaam’s 
ass. 

There is that great mastiff, yawning so 
lazily, with power to hold an ox at his 
will, or to throttle a man. But no man 
could abuse him as that little child does 
-every day. He understands well enough 
that that lump of animated dough has 
not arrived at years of discretion, and 
so he submits to all manner of cruelties 
with perfect patience. How, with mere 
instinct, does he find out that this child 
is not yet a “moral agent,” and that all 
these pinchings, and pluckings, and 
brandings with a hot poker are the ir- 
responsible freaks of the young rascal, 
who can get off harmless by pleading the 
Baby Act? This honest dog would die 
for that little child, who abuses him every 
day. But leta “Greaser” come to take 
so much as one Brahma pullet from the 
roost, and he has him by the throat. 
Does instinct account for this clear per- 
ception of right and wrong? 

Some clever ways he has, also, of win- 
ning favor. He has got it into his head 
that a certain black cat, that sleeps in any 
little patch of sunlight on the kitchen- 
floor, is a nuisance, and he has taken a 
contract to abate it. But, at the same 
time, he is on such friendly terms with 
pussy that he would not hurt her for the 
world. Now a cat learns, by instinct, 
how to carry her kittens, and not hurt 
them. But how did this dog find out 
that a cat can be carried safely and com- 
fortably by the nape of her neck? Very 
gently he takes up pussy thus by her 
neck, carries her off a quarter of a mile 
or so from the farm-house, sets her down, 
and then comes back and balances the 
account with a crust of bread, or any odd 
fragment of meat, by way of lunch. On 
one occasion, puss got back to the house 
before him. It bothered him that the 
case amounted so nearly to a “ breach 
of contract.” Taking puss once more 
by the neck, he carried her across a creek, 
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and, setting her down on the other side, 
returned, with an air of profound satis- 
faction. He got one extra lunch that 
day. But how did the dog know that a 
cat has a mortal aversion to crossing a 
stream of water? If that dog had no 
more than mere instinct, pray, what is 
reason ? 

His “predecessor” was a foolish dog, 
not more than “half-witted.” But even 
his canine idiocy gave way to gleams of 
reason. He became an expert at driv- 
ing cattle which trespassed on the farm. 
If the herd scattered, he singled out the 
leader, laid hold of his tail, and steered 
him as well as a yachtman could steer 
his craft through an intricate channel. 
After two or three steers had been pilot- 
ed in this way, the rest would follow the 
leaders. The dog had hit upon the most 
economical plan with respect to time and 
the distance to be traversed. But one 
day, in managing 2 vicious mustang-ox, 
his patience was sorely tried. Jerking 
him suddenly into the right path, his 
tail parted! The whole bovine steer- 
ing- apparatus had given way, as com- 
pletely as a ship’s rudder in a storm. 
The dog never could quite comprehend 
the case. He took himself to his ken- 
nel, and would never drive cattle after- 
ward. In fact, he was never the same 
dog after that catastrophe. Only in- 
stinct, you say? But then, if there had 
been an asylum for canine idiots, that 
dog would have been entitled to a ticket 
of admission. His exceptional foolish- 
ness confirms our theory. 

Years ago, a seven-year old brought 
home an insignificant little mongrel —a 
mere puppy —and pleaded so earnestly 
for its toleration that the maternal judg- 
ment was quite overcome. “Chip” was 
always a nuisance, but understood more 
of human speech than any dog “on rec- 
ord.” If the plans of the day were dis- 
cussed in his hearing, he comprehended 
the principal movements to be made. If 
the plan excluded his company he knew 
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it, and stole away a half-hour in advance, 
always selecting the right road, and put- 
ting in his mute plea for forbearance in 
just the nick of time to make it available. 
Half a dozen times was that dog given 
away. Yet he always knew the day on 
which the transfer was to be made; and 
on that particular day he could never be 
found. Now, does a dog that under- 
stands the significance of human speech, 
without a motion or gesture, ®ot only 
interpreting, but connecting a series of 
ideas, so as to comprehend, in advance, 
plans and movements, find out all these 
things by mere instinct? You may limit 
and qualify the term, but it is reason, af- 
ter all. 

Train a fox ever so much, and you 
can not develop any thing in him but the 
meanest instincts. He will never be 
grateful, and never honest, nor can any 
terms of friendship be established with 
him. His traditional cunning is a hate- 
ful dishonesty. After nearly a year of 
tuition on a young, gray fox, he was nev- 
er advanced to any respectable degree of 
intelligence. He would lie at the mouth 
of his kennel for hours to confiscate any 
old hen who happened to pass with a 
brood of chickens, disdaining, the while, 
to seize any plump young rooster that 
passed within reach, because his diabol- 
ical instinct was to work the greatest 
possible amount of mischief. After mak- 
ing a hundred young chickens orphans, 
he broke his chain one night and left for 
the forest. The thief came back a few 
nights afterward to make more orphans. 
That gray peltry tacked up on the rear 
of the barn is his obituary. 

A series of brilliant experiments that 
were to have been made on a young rat- 
tlesnake turned out not a whit more sat- 
isfactory. The reptile was not “raised” 
just here, but was presented bya friend. 
His teeth were to have been drawn, after 
which various observations were to have 
been made concerning his tastes and 
habits, and particularly his disposition 
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when not provoked. There was a pros- 
pect of making an honest reptile of him. 
He was put in an empty barrel for the 
night. But next morning two half-breed 
Shanghaes had him, one by the tail, and 
the other by the head. He parted about 
midway, each miserable rooster swallow- 
ing his half, and that without even the 
excuse of a morbid appetite. Since that 
time I have never been able to hate a 
young rattlesnake half as much as that 
detestable breed of Shanghaes. 

If one is not sick unto death, what 
more effectual medication can be found 
than the sun, and the south wind, and 
the all-embracing Earth? The children 
of the poor are healthy, because they 
sprout out of the very dirt. The sun dis- 
pels humors, enriches the blood; and 
the winds execute a sanitary commission 
for these neglected ones. They live, be- 
cause they are of the earth, earthy. The 
experiment of training a race of attenu- 
ated cherubs in the shade, and making 
them martyrs to clean aprons and clean 
dickeys, is a failure. There is a vast 
amount of fost- mortem doggerel that 
never would have been written if the 
cherubs had only made dirt-pies, and 
had eaten freely of them. Observe the 
strong tendency cf men, even of culture, 
to court the wildness and rude energy of 
savage life. Letone sleepon the ground, 
in a mild climate, for three months, and 
even the man who reads Homer is con- 
tent, often, to sleep there the rest of his 
life-time. It is better to tame the savage 
rather cautiously, and with some reserve, 
for if he be eliminated wholly, the best 
relations with Nature are broken off. 
Evermore we are secking for some- 
thing among books and pictures, and in 
the babblings of polite society, that we 
do not find. When the blood is thin, and 
the body has become spiritualized, then 
it is easy to ascend to the clouds, as bal- 
loons go up, and hold high discourse : 
while the world, under our feet, teeming 
with its myriad lives. pulsating even to 
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the smallest dust, and all glorified, if we 
will behold it, is not taken into fellow- 
ship, its speech interpreted, nor its re- 
medial forces marshaled as friends, to 
back our halting and troubled humanity. 
It has taken almost six thousand years 
to find out that a handful of dry earth 
will heal the most cruel wound. In the 
day of our mortal hurt we do but go 
back to the earth, believing that in the 
ages to come we shall go forth again, 
eternally renewed. 

There are islands in the Pacific where 
birds and beasts, and every living thing, 
are free from fear of, or even a suspicion 
of wrong from, man. But where civiliza- 
tion is introduced, there is a bridgeless 
gulf between us and all orders of exist- 
ence beneath. There is a half-articulate 
protest coming up, that this thing called 
modern civilization is treacherous, cruel, 
and dishonest. For a century its evan- 
gels have proclaimed its mission of love. 
But humanity has wrestled with its own 
kind more fiercely than ever before. It 
is decent enough to kill each other, if 
done according to some conventional 
code. But it is vulgar to eat our ene- 
mies; and so the custom, in polite so- 
ciety, has fallen into disuse. 

Is it a wonder that all animate nature 
is accusatory and suspicious ? Little by 
little, we win it back to our confidence. 
The birds that were silent and moody, 
because of our intrusion, give, after 
awhile, little fragments of song, and hop 
down on the lower branches, holding in- 
quisitory councils. A lizard runs along 
upon a fallen tree, each time getting a 
little nearer: he has the handsomest of 
eyes, but not a good facial expression ; 
yet so lithe and nimble, and improves 
so on acquaintance, that we shall soon 
be friends. Darting his tongue through 
an insect, he comes a little nearer, as 
though he would ask, “* Do you take your 
prey in that way?” Two orioles have 
swung up their hammock to the sway- 


ing branch of a chestnut-oak. They do 
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not swing from the madrofio, because 
its branches are too stiff and unyielding. 
They have been in trouble for half an 
hour. The robins were in trouble earlier 
in the day: a dozen of them went after 
a butcher- bird, and whipped him hon- 
estly and handsomely. There is a little, 
brown owl, sitting on a dry limb, not a 
hundred yards off. He came into the 
world with a sort of antediluvian gravity 
that never bodes any good. If the sol- 
emn bird could only sing, he Would allay 
suspicion at once. Never has a song- 
bird a bloody beak. Your solemn - vis- 
aged men, of frigid propriety, out of 
whose joyless natures a song or a laugh 
never breaks, can thrust their talons 
into human prey, if but occasion only 
serve, as this owl will into some poor 
bird just at the going down of the sun. 

The bees come and go sluggishly, 
either because there is an opiate in the 
sweets of the wild poppy which flames 
on the hill-side, or because there is no 
winter season here demanding great re- 
serves of honey. Nearly all of them 
turn vagabonds and robbers in this coun- 
try. The line of departure is toward a 
redwood, which is dry at the top, a knot- 
hole evidently serving for ingress and 
egress. If their own stores fail, they 
will go to some tame hive and fight their 
more honest neighbors, and plunder all 
their reserves. Even a bee-hive is no 
longer a symbol of lawful industry, since 
the bees have become knaves, and do 
not even rob in a chivalrous way. But 
they, in turn, will be despoiled by some 
vagabond who has carved his initials on 
every “suspected” tree hereabout. It 
is a world of reprisals, after all. The 
strong prey upon the weak; and they, in 
turn, after passing virtuous resolutions 
of indignant dissent, spoil those who are 
weaker still. It is a hard necessity. 
But how can the fox do without the hare, 
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the hawk without a thrush, or he with- 
out a beetle, or the beetle without his 
fly? Strong nations capture the weak ; 
and there are weak and pitiful races of 
men, with no force or vitality to found 
nations and dynasties. These only wait 
to be plucked up by the stronger, as so 
much human rubbish waiting for flood 
and flame. High-breeding may degen- 
erate races. Your thoroughbred cattle, 
however, take the premiums at the great 
fairs of the world. It is not necessary 
that the ancestral pedigree should be a 
long one. But so far as men and wom- 
en are thoroughbred with respect to mus- 
cle and brain will they, consciously or 
otherwise, carry with them the sceptre 
of dominion and conquest. They will 
crowd out inferior races, either by sheer 
force or by some trick of diplomacy. An 
Indian exchanging territory for blank- 
ets, or sending his arrow against an iron- 
clad, finds it a losing business always. 
We write him up handsomely in roman- 
ces, but extinguish him cruelly with rifle 
and sabre. 

There was a halo lingering about the 
dome of the old Mission Church, in the 
distance: its cross was glorified just be- 
fore the sun rested its disk upon the 
ocean. The hard outlines of the mount- 
ains softened, and took on a purple hue; 
the white doves came down out of the 
clouds, and clustered about the gables ; 
a light flickered like a fire-fly in the 
light-house half a league beyond the 
church, and another from a window of 
the farm-house near by. That skipper, 
wide off, may take his bearings from the 
light on the shore. But at night-fall the 
wide-spreading roof is more hospita- 
ble than even this branching madrono. 
And there is no philosophy that could 
not be improved by June- butter, redo- 
lent of white clover, with 2 supplement 
of cream not less than half an inch thick. 
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DOW’S FLAT. 
(1856.) 


Dow’s Flat. That’s its name. 
And I reckon that you 
Are a stranger? The same? 
Well, I thought it was true— 
For thar isn’t a man on the river as can’t spot the place at first view. 


It was called after Dow — 
Which the same was an ass — 
And as to the how 
Thet the thing kem to pass— 
Jest tie up your hoss to that buckeye, and sit ye down here in the grass: 


You see this yer Dow 
Hed the worst kind of luck ; 
He slipped up somehow 
On each thing thet he struck. 
Why, ef he’d a’ straddled thet fence-rail the dern’d thing ’ed get up and buck. 


He mined on the bar, 
Till he couldn’t pay rates ; 
He was smashed by a car 
When he tunneled with Bates; 
And right on the top of his trouble kem his wife and five kids from the States. 


It was rough— mighty rough ; 
But the boys they stood by, 
And they brought him the stuff 
For a house, on the sly ; 
And the old woman—well, she did washing, and took on when no one was nigh. 


But this yer luck of Dow’s 
Was so powerful mean 
That the spring near his house 
Dried right up on the green; 
And he sunk forty feet down for water, but nary a drop to be seen. 


Then the bar petered out, 
And the boys wouldn’t stay ; 
And the chills got about, 
And his wife fell away ; 
But Dow, in his well, kept a peggin’ in his usual ridikilous way. 


One day —it was June 


And a year ago, jest 
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DOW'S FLAT. 


This Dow kem at noon 
To his work like the rest, 
With a shovel and pick on his shoulder, and a derringer hid in his breast. 


He goes to the well, 
And he stands on the brink, 
And stops for a spell 
Jest to listen and think : 
For the sun in his eyes, (jest like this, sir!) you see, kinder made the cuss blink. 


His two ragged gals 
In the gulch were at play, 
And a gownd that was Sal’s 
Kinder flapped on a bay: 
Not much for a man to be leavin’, but his all—as I’ve heer’d the folks say. 


And ——that’s a peart hoss 
Thet you’ve got—ain’t it now? 
What might be her cost? 
Eh? O!——Well then, Dow— 
Let’s see—well, that forty-foot grave wasn’t his, sir, that day, anyhow. 


For a blow of his pick 
Sorter caved in the side, 
And he looked and turned sick, 
Then he trembled and cried. 
For you see the dern cuss had struck — ‘* Water?’’— beg your parding, young 
man, there you lied! 


It was go/d—in the quartz, 
And it ran all alike; 
And I reckon five oughts 
Was the worth of that strike; 
And that house with the coopilow’s his’n— which the same isn’t bad for a Pike. 


Thet’s why it’s Dow’s Flat; 
And the thing of it is 
That he kinder got that 
Through sheer contrairiness : 
For ’twas wafer the derned cuss was seekin’, and his luck made him certain to miss. 


Thet’s so. Thar’s your way 
To the left of yon tree ; 
But —a—look h’yur, say? 
Won’t you come up to tea? 
No? Well, then the next time you’re passin’; and ask after Dow —and thet’s mz. 
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MY ENGLISH FRIENDS. 


‘ ‘ J HILE they are wrong who be- 
lieve that there is any real hos- 
tility between the English and American 
nations, no one who has been brought 
into contact with many Englishmen can 
be ignorant of the fact that there is 
an unmistakable antagonism existent be- 
tween the two peoples. Our school- 
house orators, who thunder philippics 
against its “effete monarchy,” are hard- 
ly wider of the mark than our Ministers 
Plenipotentiary, who inaugurate every 
fresh régime with the stale diplomatic 
formulas about “mutual amity and es- 
teem.” The truth is, that we are as 
little likely to go to war with one an- 
other as to fall in love with each other. 
Having traveled with Englishmen in our 
own country, in theirs, and upon the 
neutral ground of the Continent, I have 
learned to honor them as a nation, while 
conscious of ‘a somewhat against”’ them 
as individuals. A genuine home-feeling 
creeps into one’s heart as he comes back 
from the holiday cities of Italy and 
France to smoky, noisy, clamorous, hur- 
ly-burly London. You feel that you are 
once more with a people who have a 
higher ambition in life than a red ribbon 
in the button-hole, a well-cooked dinner, 
and a love-intrigue. ~ You are prouder of 
your manhood amid the roar of Cheap- 
side than beneath the shade-trees of the 
Champs-Elysées. You feel that con- 
scious dignity of an earnest life, when 
this Niagara of sound reverberates be- 
tween its banks of sooty walls, that you 
can not retain while lounging upon the 
terrace of the Pincian in Rome, and 
drinking in with pure animal content the 
waltz music which the band is playing 
beneath yonder feathery palm. 
Nor is American sympathy with En- 


glish country life less marked. But in 
spite of all this, it is a fact that when- 
ever an American and an Englishman 
meet, in nine cases out of ten they strike 
fire. Our English friends are equally 
sensible of this latent antagonism, and 
are at no pains to conceal it. “These 
Americans,” said an English lady in a 
sort of stage “aside” at our breakfast 
table in Naples, “were always hard to 
get along with; but since the war there 
is positively no living on the same globe 
with them.” 

Our last war —its causes, its records, 
and its results —will be, for long years, 
a favorite skirmishing ground between 
the word- warriors of the two nations. 
The English are never weary of descant- 
ing upon its uselessness, its cruelties, 
and its debt. But Americans find no 
difficulty in retorting—owing to the blun- 
ders of prophecy and policy of which our 
neighbors were guilty. I was on board 
an Atlantic steamer in the early part of 
67. It was just at the time that the Fe- 
nian excitement was at its height in New 
York. One of the English officers in 
charge took occasion, at the dinner-table, 
to upbraid all Americans for the encour- 
agement that the Fenians were receiv- 
ing in their piratical schemes against a 
friendly nation. “What do you mean, 
sir,” he said, appealing personally to me, 
“by these breaches of international equi- 
ty. What do you mean, by investing 
money in these Fenian bonds?” “Well, 
I don’t know,” I replied, “‘but I presume 
the men that have hought them intend to 
come over to England and trade them 
off for Confederate scrip.” Probably the 
answer was Satisfactory, for he never re- 
peated the question. 

There were two of us, one night, in 
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the same year, who, in the course of 
some rambles among the Alps, found 
ourselves at the hotel .Waison Blanche, 
in the village of Leukerbad, at the foot of 
the Gemmi Pass. There was but one 
other English-speaking guest at the /ad/e 
@’héte—and he, an unmistakable Brit- 
on. He was a pattern of good-nature — 
round and rosy; nevertheless, he was 
suffering from some affection of the joints 
that had made him a prisoner here at 
the baths. As we sat in the parlor, after 
supper, he came in, and introduced him- 
self— supposing us to be his fellow- 
countrymen. Aftera few minutes of gen- 
eral conversation—finding who we were 
—he drew from his pocket a newspaper, 
and handing it to us, said, “ Gentlemen, 
I am proprietor of that paper. It will 
announce my politics.” We unfolded it. 
It was The , (the leading Tory 
paper of London, and, in extent of cir- 
culation, rivaling The 7imes). ‘1 stood 
by the South,” continued he, “from first 
to last. You, of course, will differ from 
me—being from the North. But I want 
to ask you: by what kind of reasoning 
do you justify the cruelty of the Federal 
Government toward those whom it has 
subjugated? How do you, at home, 
among yourselves, satisfy your own con- 
sciences for the inhuman treatment to 
which these brave, but unfortunate men 
have been subjected?” We looked at 
one another somewhat blankly, until my 
friend spoke out. “But, Mr. J n, 
what cruelties do you refer to?” “Why, 
sir,” said he, “ the shooting, in cold blood, 
of thousands of defenseless men, after 
their surrender.” 
This was too much. 
into uncontrollable laughter. 








We both broke 
When at 


last we could sufficiently command our 
voices, we asked our good English friend 
to mention one such case, promising to 
plead guilty to all his charges if he could 
produce a single instance. “O, of course 
I can not do that,” was the answer; 
“but there have been shousands and 
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thousands of just such cases.” When 
you remember the position and opportu- 
nities of our friend for information, you 
will readily believe that no plummet can 
sound the depth of ignorance regarding 
American affairs in the average British 
mind. 

I did strike somewhat deeper once, 
conversing with the mother of a Church 
of England rector. She was an estima- 
ble lady, and of good conversational 
powers. We had chanced to touch upon 
the war, and it was evident that she was 
an adherent to the fortunes of the South. 
As she had been denouncing the horrors 
of slavery the moment before, I ventur- 
ed to ask her how she chanced to be op- 
posed to slavery and at the same time a 
friend to the extinct Confederacy. The 
reply was, “O, the South was fighting 
to overthrow slavery, you know!” 

After this, it certainly was difficult to 
surprise me. I took it all as a matter of 
course, when another lady of the same 
nation informed me that women in bloom- 
ers were to be seen everywhere in Amer- 
ica; nor was it at all a shock to read 
in one of the provincial papers— pub- 
lished, however, in a city larger than 
Chicago—that “the people of Virginia 
were so impoverished by the war that 
they were using dead squirrels as cur- 
rency.” 

Happily, I made an occasional note of 
these matters, so that each of these state- 
ments can be verified. 

I was reading a complaint, the other 
day, by some American traveler, regard- 
ing the paucity of American news in the 
transatlantic papers. It is true that the 
quantity is as small as the quality is un- 
reliable. I heard it, as a matter of boast- 
ing, from one of the first offices of Lon- 
don, that they paid £1,500 a year to the 
cable company for their telegrams. Some 
American papers have paid at least half 
that amount in a single day. 

It is a matter of curiosity to study this 
antagonism in the daily press. I picked 
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up a 7imes in Paris, during the Exposi- 
tion. The correspondent who was writ- 
ing up the affair, gave, in that day’s issue, 
an account of his experiences at the 
American Restaurant. He said he had 
heard so much boasting about the Amer- 
ican dishes that he ventured to try some 
of their specialties. Accordingly, he 
made a supper—a supper in midsum- 
mer, remember —“ of duckwheat-cakes 
and oysters, and was sick all night!” 
Commend me to that man for a gastro- 
nomical prodigy! I have always since 
wished I could have met him, to have 
tried him with a full dinner of seal’s blub- 
berin August. Had he escaped the sec- 
ond time with his life, I should have 
written to Barnum to secure him. 

Probably the fiercest anti- American 
journal was Galignani’s Messenger, pub- 
lished in Paris. Itis simply a continent- 
al reprint of leading articles from the En- 
glish press; and almost without fail, the 
first column (or more) of the first page 
was reserved for denunciation of Amer- 
ica. 

Speaking of the Exposition, reminds 
me of an English clergyman whom I fell 
in with on a German railway, that same 
summer. As it proved from his conver- 
sation, he was a city missionary in Lon- 
don, and had achieved the summit of a 
Briton’s glory, having had “his humble 
efforts mentioned in the 7zmes.” He 
was very social, and we chatted about 
things indifferent until the conversation 
turned upon the display of industry and 
art at Paris. I asked him what he 
thought of the American department. 
He replied that he was so pressed for 
time he did not have opportunity to in- 
vestigate any part of it “except the bar!” 
“The drinks were fair,” he said; “but 
what odd names you give them: such 
as ‘The Corpse Reviver,’ ‘The Lady’s 
Blush,’ ‘The Virgin’s Smile,’ ‘The Si- 
lent Nod,’ and so forth.” ‘The good, 
worthy man had been to what was styled 
‘* The Professor’s Bar,” a grog-shop ex- 
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crescence upon the American section, 
where a long list of vile, slang names for 
viler compounds was displayed. I did 
not inform my reverend friend what the 
status of the “Professor’s Bar” would 
be at home, and he saw nothing incon- 
gruous in beginning his investigations at 
that point. If you want a city mission- 
ary of that class, I will look up his ad- 
dress for you. 

One of the most amusing of my En- 
glish friends, I always remember by the 
name of the Baron Munchausen. If I 
ever knew his real name, I have forgot- 
ten it. I met him at Reichenbach, and 
we went up to the glacier of Rosenlaui 
together. He was communicative be- 
yond measure; had had hair-breadth 
escapes in all quarters of the world, and 
marvelous experiences without number. 
The passes that he had traversed were 
almost as high as the summit of Mont 
Blanc; and he averred that he had look- 
ed down crevasses three thousand feet 
in depth. What a man for Agassiz to 
get hold of! He was once gored by an 
African buffalo, and given up for dead ; 
but in ten days he was in the saddle 
again, eager for the chase. On Ameri- 
can affairs he was singularly reticent, 
except to state that he had a “brother 
who had done all the States.” Had he 
brought his vivid imagination to bear 
upon the facts (?) of his fellow-country- 
men, the result would have been well 
worth studying. 

Now, I hope no one will affirm that I 
am doing the English people injustice. 
I beg you to remember that I am not 
writing about The English People, but 
only about My English Friends. I do 
not pretend to judge a whole nation — if 
I have appeared to do so in any words 
above, I take them all back: I merely 
write about those whom I have met, 
and /fheir notions of America. There 
are a good many more of them, but they 
would not greatly differ from those to 
whom I have introduced you. 
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It is true that I have known a few 
notable exceptions. There are the En- 
glishman and wife whom I met at Mar- 
tigny, on the way to Chamouni. We 
met at a most excellent supper of the 
choicest mountain trout; perhaps that 
had something to do with it. We hada 
most enjoyable evening together, and 
met in the morning with heartiest greet- 
ings. Then I learned that my fellow- 
tourist and myself had been taken for 
Englishmen; nevertheless, I could dis- 
cover no change in mien or address. 
There was another couple, whom I met 
first at Venice, afterward at Milan. No 
American friends could have been more 
cordial. There is still another I recall 
with pleasure: the gentleman who in- 
vited me to a seat with him in Surrey 
Chapel, (Newman Hall’s) London; and 
this, although I wore a Panama hat !—-a 
thing as much tabooed in England as 
war-paint and tattooing would be on Fifth 
Avenue. I was almost stared out of 
Sydenham Crystal Palace one day, be- 
cause I wore a soft, felt hat, of Ameri- 
can manufacture. 

Among the Scotch and Irish, a trav- 
eler from the States is always sure of 
courtesy and attention. I believe that 


there is, for the most part, better infor- 
mation regarding American customs and 
events possessed by either of these than 
by their English neighbors. 


There cer- 
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tainly is more sympathy among them for 
republican institutions. 

Perhaps the secret of this anti-Amer- 
ican feeling is, after all, in the rivalry of 
political systems and commercial enter- 
prises ; and where there is rivalry there 
always will be ignorance. Antagonism 
is not so often based upon ignorance, as 
ignorance is due to antagonism. And 
this reminds me of a two-hours’ discus- 
sion that I had with a prominent and in- 
fluential Tory connected with the Lon- 
don press. It was, as usual, about our 
late war. He was endeavoring to show 
the consistency of England to her oft- 
declared principles, in her sympathy for 
and aid tothe South. He began on the 
higher principles of Justice, Freedom, 
Constitutional Rights, etc., but gradual- 
ly yielded one of these points after an- 
other, until he closed his defense with 
these words: “Well, sir, the truth of 
the matter lies just here. In the first 
place, the South were aristocratic in 
their feeling, and we are an aristocratic 
nation. In the second place, they had 
cotton to sell, and we needed it in our 
manufactories. And in the third place, 
your Republic had become so ‘cocky’ 
that we wanted to see you all taken 
down a peg.” This frank avowal served 
me ever afterward as a key to explain 
many of the peculiarities of My English 
Friends. 
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IF the Mercantile Library of San Francisco 
is not the characteristic institution that its 
enthusiasts claim, it has certainly, of late, 
served as a representative illustration of a 
condition of California civilization which is 
exceedingly unpleasant to consider. Its his- 
tory for the last three years would be humili- 
ating to any city—particularly one accustom- 
ed to speak of itself as ‘‘ rich,”’ ‘* prosperous,”’ 
** generous,’’ and *‘ progressive ;’’ but it is still 
more humiliating to admit the lesson which 
that history seems to force upon us: that the 
new building was projected upon an ostenta- 
tious promise of San Francisco which she now 
wishes meanly to evade. A youthful ambi- 
tion that outruns its performance can be for- 
given, but a boasting that takes refuge in 
the fact that it is doasting, is irreconcilable 
with honesty ; and perhaps the most misera- 
ble feature in this miserable affair is the tacit 
repudiation of the expenses of advertising 
‘*generosity,’’ ‘*munificence,’’ ‘* progress,’’ 
‘‘advancement,’’ by the advertisers them- 
selves. 

If this is plain talk from this department 
of the Magazine, it is no more plain than 
the language of the advertisement which it 
admits elsewhere into its pages—an adver- 
tisement which tacitly says that the mer- 
chants of San Francisco can not or will not 
pay two hundred thousand dollars for a local 
literary institution under their patronage and 
bearing their name ; but that, for the sake of 
saving this monument of a mistaken zeal, 
they now appeal to a California impulse, in- 
imical tocommercial prosperity—the spirit of 
gambling and speculation. 

We can but admit that there is a rude logic 
in this salvation, by gambling, of an enterprise 
which is now tacitly admitted to have been 
begun in the spirit of speculation ; but we may 
gravely doubt if the ameliorating influence of 
25,000 volumes upon the people of San Fran- 


cisco — particularly as shown in the last three 
years—will counterbalance the effects of 200, - 
000 lottery tickets, circulated by the same in- 
stitution. And while we may not be able to 
change the result, we shall try to believe that 
there are some readers of the OVERLAND in 
California who do not look upon the scheme 
by which effete and bankrupt governments 
create a revenue as an evidence of California 
liberality or progress ; who will believe that 
she can not repeat the follies of her youth 
without the apology of ignorance or hot 
blood, and call it frivolity ; and, in any event, 
we shall take the liberty of presenting the 
antidote with the poison. 


IT is perhaps natural that Californians, who 
are voluble enough in the praise of their scen- 
ery and climate, should know personally but 
little of either at its best season ; but it is 
somewhat singular, that with 2 disposition to 
put their best foot forward, they should pay 
so little attention to the exhibition of their 
state at its holiday season-—early spring. 
When the flowers have faded from the plains, 
when the scanty water-courses are dry, when 
the windward hill-sides are leathery to the eye 
and brittle to the foot—then, and then only, 
does the citizen begin to talk of rural recrea- 
tion, and then, and then only, are the hotels 
and watering-places accessible to the visitor. 
It is when Nature takes up her green carpets 
that the civic pleasure-seeker—true to his in- 
stincts — meets to fiddle and dance over the 
dusty floor ; to crowd into the narrow bed- 
rooms and hot parlors of the ‘Springs ;’’ to 
drive in whirling dust over powdery roads; to 
eat the same dishes that he has grown tired of 
at home—badly cooked and poorly served— 
and to wish himself back. But of the de- 
lights of simple color—the infinite relief to 
eyes, wearied of brick and mortar, in broad, 
green sunny spaces and intervals of shade, in 
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wide-spread canvasses sprinkled with violet, 
purple, and yellow, and rimmed with olive 
shadows; of the unfamiliar sound of running 
water ; of practicable walks over a springy 
sod ; of cloud-scenery and the rare delight of 
a lagging shower, and the awakened fresh- 
ness of the soil —of this he knows nothing. 
And, generally, he doesn’t care. 

In fact, few San Franciscans leave their re- 
markable city until they are driven from it 
by the fogs and winds of midsummer; and 
then they love not Nature the more, but pos- 
sibly San Francisco the less. The real sum- 
mer of the Coast—an interval of six weeks 
between the winter rains and the summer 
fogs—is as enjoyable, barring the scenery, 
intra muros, asin the fields. They get, too, 
the first strawberries, the first green peas, the 
first asparagus, and the infantine lamb— not 
unimportant things to your San Franciscan, 
who lives a good deal below his waist —and 
they appreciate the fact that the city absorbs 
the best—and their State has but one big 
city. They know, too, that rural comfort, 
and such privileges as ‘fresh fruit from the 
bush,’’ are inaccessible to the visitor; that 
their landlord sends to town for his berries 
and his vegetables—grown elsewhere by con- 
tract by vast monopolists—and they prefer to 
stay at home. They, however, fulfill their 
duty as Californians by the usual advertising 
to Eastern tourists, and by absurd praise of 
the country they do not as yet understand. 

By the way, who is responsible for the gra- 
tuitous and continual lying about the Califor- 
nia climate? Why is it that no two visitors of 
certain popular localities can agree upon even 
such asimple fact as temperature? Who has 
not sought that lovely spot where the fogs 
come not 
demonstrated that they cow/d not come - 


nay, where it was scientifically 
and 
passed days where the sun was not visible un- 
til midday?) Who has not been told of an- 
other happy valley, where the winds were 
tempered to the shorn San Francisco lamb, 
and has been blown back, too breathless to 
be indignant? Oris it not possible that Cal 
ifornians are yet as ignorant of this climate 

of which they talk so loudly and foolishly - 

? When 
shall we learn that life on this coast is still 


as they once were of its resources 


only tentative ? 
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THE pleasure with which most Americans 
greeted the London Graphic certainly was 
not lessened by the announcement that its 
proprietor intended to send an artist to Amer- 
ica to make sketches. We had so few Amer- 
ican artists who were able to see the poetic 
and picturesque in the common social life 
and scenery by which they were surrounded, 
that we could well afford to learn from for- 
eigners. Again, it would be pleasant to have 
the average American—who, by the way, 
does not wear long hair, is not over six feet 
high, and does not dress badly—offered to his 
English cousins in some other form than the 
conventional caricature of Punch. But it 
seems that this was not to be; and the few 
sketches which Mr. Boyd Houghton has re- 
turned to England are disappointing—to say 
noworse. It isnot probable that Mr. Hough- 
ton intends to satirize us, and we must admit 
that he has a certain faculty of catching the 
picturesque—-rare among American designers 
—but we find fault that he has filled the 
streets of New York with the London lower 
classes, and has changed his landscape with- 
out changing his figures. We have a right 
to protest against the English stoker—to 
whom we were first introduced on an En- 
glish steamer—turning up continually in New 
York street - corners, and to point to the fact 
that Mr. Houghton has not yet produced a 
male American that was not gratuitously and 
grotesquely ugly. We have a right to object 
to some mannerisms which we would not sub- 
mit to from American designers of greater abil- 
ity. Nor would it be altogether impertinent to 
suggest to the artist that the act of shouting 
does not transform the shouter into a howling 
lunatic, or that the human mouth, even under 
such trying circumstances, does not usually 
extend from car to ear, or totally obliterate 
those organs. We say this because we have 
a right to expect better things from an artist 
of Mr. Houghton’s evident dramatic ability 

which we fairly appreciate in such sketches 
as he has given us of the ** New York Tombs,” 
and the *Steerage Emigrant ;”’ and because, 
we believe, he is coming to California, where 
he will find certain phases of life which will 
of conventional treatment, and 


not admit 


where any attempt to depict the mining life 


of Red Dog ih his present style might be at 
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tended with some peril from the hands of an 
ingenuous and simple population, accustomed 
to defend their sincere zsthetics with the per- 
suasive revolver, and to whom —on the mere 
question of graphic misrepresentation— the 
sudden extinction of an entire School of De- 
sign would, if necessary, be of trifling mo- 
ment. 


WHEN we say that most reflective men and 
women will be glad that the McFarland trial 
has finally closed, we are to be understood 
that they will be so without any reference to 
the manner of its culmination. The verdict 
was so evidently a foregone conclusion to ev- 
ery thoughtful man who read the proceed- 
ings and followed the history of the case, 
that it will not probably astonish any one, 
except those who have been so unfortunate 
as to read only the evidence. Every sober- 
thinking man will be glad that it is over, and 
admit that, shameless and disgraceful as the 
verdict may be, it is perhaps less demoraliz- 
ing than the trial. The dishonor of the result 
is lost in the superior infamy of the processes. 
Every day that counsel blackguarded the 
fair fame of dead and living, and coarsely 
wrangled with each other; every hour that 
Justice sat upon a bench upheld by political 
influence, and permitted riot and license to 
pass unrebuked before it; every moment 
that ministered to a depraved curiosity, politi- 
cal animosity, or licentious skepticism, was 
fraught with more danger to the social fab- 
ric than the freeing of any number of de- 
liberate assassins of unarmed men. If the 
‘*sanctity of our homes’’ and ‘‘the purity of 
wedlock’’ were to be protected by such 
means, it were better we had been unguard- 
ed. It was bad enough to have the inviola- 
bility of the conjugal contract expounded by 
a maniac with a revolver, without having it 
further explicated by a lunatic with a brief. 
If it needs but little mental excitement to 
justify the taking of human life, how much 
less is required to legalize the killing of a 
reputation? And we have reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves that the trial was not pro- 
tracted to that point where counsel ‘‘ dwell- 
ing,’’ vicariously, ‘‘upon its troubles’? were 
excited to the point of pistoling an obnoxious 
witness. 
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THE author of the “‘ Fog - Bank”’ sends us 
the following : 
THE CALM. 
No albatrosses haunt the ship, 
No cape-birds wheel around her ; 


For all have gone to make the trip 
Back with some homeward-bounder. 


The breezes slowly, surely fail, 
And dying, cease to languish ; 
While every block, and every sail, 
Lifts up its voice in anguish. 
The deck becomes a burning plain, 
From which the black pitch bubbles ; 
And from the rigging, tarry rain 
Drops down to swell our troubles. 


The glassy sea and brassy sky 
Seem nearer drawn together ; 

A hundred times a day we sigh : 
“*O, this is fearful weather!” 


Imagination leaves the heat, 
And, boldly soaring, launches 

Into the forest’s cool retreat, 
Beneath the shading branches. 


Aloft, a frolic wind makes glad 
The tree-tops that it tosses ; 

And underneath the rocks are clad 
In moist and verdant mosses. 


The scent of earth, and bud, and bark 
Awakes a grateful feeling, 

And down its hidden pathway, hark! 
The rivulet is stealing. 

But ere, the all too solid clay 
Must swelter, faint, and totter ; 


For hour by hour, and day by day, 
We find it growing hotter. 

The landsmen while the time with tales 
Of wrecks in icy winters ; 

Of hurricanes, tornadoes, gales, 
And headlands strewn with splinters. 


“The Donnerwetter — lately wrecked — 
Let’s see ; where did it happen?” 
“Indeed, I do not recollect ; 
Suppose you ask the Cap’en?” 
“Say, Cap’en, do you know the spot 
That wrecked the Donnerwetter?” 
“No, sir! I know where it was sof : 
Which suits my purpose better!” 


A propos of some instances of the rea-* 
soning power of animals to be found in an 
article in the present number, we give the 
following addenda from a correspondent — 
premising that the corroboration is quite ac- 
cidental, and unknown to either writer : 
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During the early settlement of Wisconsin— 
or the wilderness part of it, at least—I was 
frequently employed by correspondents from 
abroad to search out certain sections of land 
and report as to their value, timber, quality of 
soil, etc. In discharging this duty, I usually 
went on horseback, using a favorite old fam- 
ily horse. To find the particular section de- 
scribed, I would first find a surveyor’s ‘‘ blaz- 
ed line,’’ and follow it up until I found a 
‘*corner-post,’’ where I would find the ‘‘cor- 
ner-trees’’? marked with the number of the 
township, range, and section of which the 
post was the boundary ; then, by a glance at 
the map, I could tell at once the distance 
and direction of the section I was in search 
of, and would follow the blazed lines accord- 
ingly. On one occasion—a dismal, foggy day 
—Ihad gone a longer distance from home than 
usual, and into a part of the wilderness that 
was strange to me. After making the sur- 
vey, the fog came on so very thick that I 
dare not take my usual course of returning 
by a direct route, without regard to the an- 
giles of the surveyor, but started on a blazed 
line leading nearest to the required direction. 
Before going far I came to a bog, or marsh, 
which was impassable on horseback, and I 
was forced to go round it. After I had got 
on the opposite side, I could not find the line 
again, and, after searching some little time, 
I gave it up, and threw the reins upon the 
neck of the horse and bade him go home: 
preferring to trust to his instinct to find the 
way, rather than my own judgment as to the 
proper direction to be taken. We had not 
gone many rods before I noticed the blazed 
trees for which I had been looking, and my 
curiosity was at once excited to know wheth- 
er the horse really noticed the faint marks on 
the trees, and was guided by them. Ac- 
cordingly I left the reins perfectly free, and 
was soon satisfied beyond a doubt that such 
was the fact, for, on coming to a fallen tree 
or other obstruction, he would go round it, 
return to the line, and follow it without mis 
take: in fact, he seemed to find the line 
more readily than I could inyself. After 
ward, I tested him time and again. It made 
no difference whether the direction was to 
or from home. 
or’s line, and he would follow it unerring- 


Once start him on a survey- 


ETC. 
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ly. If the direction was from home, on com - 
ing to a corner-post, he would make a stop, 
as if to inquire whether to keep straight on, 
or turn to the right or left. This was only 
one of many knowing traits displayed by 
him. But, notwithstanding the old fellow 
was so docile agd knowing, I could never 
persuade him to let me shoot game from his 
back ; and, after a few attempts, I was forced 
to give it up. He would not even let me 
mount him with the gun in my hand, or al- 
low it handed to me after I had mounted. 
He appeared to have a horror of fire-arms ; 
perhaps he had noticed the result of their use 
on the game, and was afraid of some time 
getting a shot himself. With another horse, 
I tried an experiment that I never should 
have thought of, except for the intelligence, 
if not reasoning power, displayed by my old 
favorite. I had bought a horse in Milwau- 
kee —a jet - black, and a perfect beauty of a 
horse — which was said to have been caught 
from a drove of wild horses on the Texas 
prairies. He was gentle and docile enough 
while in hand, but once loose, there was no 
such thing as catching him again by any of 
the ordinary means used for catching horses. 
In fact, the man from whom I purchased him, 
after chasing him for days with relays of 
horses from his livery-stable, had been ob- 
liged, at last, to ‘*crease’’ him, in order to 
catch him -—?. ¢., to shoot him through the 
top of the neck, just above the neck - bone, 
temporarily paralyzing him without doing 
him permanent injury. This, to be success- 
fully performed, requires a good marksman ; 
for if the ball struck an inch too low, the 
shot would be fatal. After I had been his 
owner some six or eight months, he got loose 
in the fall of the year, and took to the woods 
near by. I used to see him often, but he 
would never let me approach anywhere near 
him. After snow fel! in the winter, and feed 
became scarce in the woods, he could occa- 
sionally be seen in the evening near the sta- 
ble, and I used to leave the door open until 
bed-time, and sometimes as late as two 
o'clock at night, and place a measure of oats 
and salt within tempting distance inside the 
stable, in hopes that he would go in; but he 


was not to be entrapped in that way. At 


last I began to cast about for the reason why 
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he would not venture to enter the stable 
while the door stood invitingly open and no 
person in sight, and I came to the conclusion 
that the horse reasoned after this manner: 
‘* As long as lights are burning in the house, 
people are stirring about, and I am liable to 
surprise ; after the lights are out, there is no 
more stir-for the night, and if the door was 
left open, I might venture in with safety.’’ 
Taking it for granted that I had solved the 
problem correctly, I laid my plans accord- 
ingly. Attaching one end of a rope to the 
handle of the stable-door, I passed the other 
end through the window of the house, which 
commanded a view of the situation, and, at 
the usual hour for retiring, I had the lights 
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put out, and every thing kept quiet. The 
result was as I had hoped, rather than ex- 
pected. The lights had not been out more 
than ten or fifteen minutes, before the horse 
cautiously approached and entered the stable. 
The trap was sprung, and we had him safe. 
How this affected his reasoning faculties I 
can’t tell, but he must evidently have consid- 
ered himself taken in. That the horse would 
not have gone into the stable had the lights 
been left burning, I don’t pretend to say: I 
give the facts as they occurred. But I am 
satisfied, from more than thirty years’ close 
observation, that the horse observes and 
makes a (mental) note of a great deal more 
than is generally supposed. 
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AmoncG My Books. By James Russell Low- 
ell. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 
Those who have kept track of Mr. Lowell, 

in lectures, magazines, and reviews, already 
know, perhaps, what most readers of this 
volume will probably find out: that, as an 
English writer of essays on general literature, 
he has no living rival. They may even know 
this with a perfect consciousness of his de- 
fects and limitations, without entirely in- 
dorsing his criticisms, and, perhaps, with a 
preference for one or two of his own country- 
men, who alone are worthy to be compared 
with him. But this will not alter the patriotic 
satisfaction with which they will at all times 
come to the first conclusion. 

Yet, with every evidence of high cultiva- 
tion, thorough study, and reading ; with po- 
etic insight, appreciation, and illustration ; 
with no lack of wit, or that felicity of con- 
necting ‘‘modern instances’? with sage re- 
flection which very well passes for wit ; with 
a scholar’s accuracy of epithet, a debater’s 
logic, a popular lecturer’s understanding of 
the power of local gags and contemporaneous 
allusion, and a capacity for skillful, if not 
always truthful analysis —with this undeni- 
able exhibition of fullness, Mr. Lowell’s pages 
somehow do not give us the idea of com- 
pleteness and maturity. If we might apply 
such a phrase to a middle-aged Harvard Pro- 
fessor, we should say that Mr. Lowell was 
distinguished by a brilliant precocity, and 
that we should expect great things from him 
after he left college. He is too much in 
love with the furniture of his profession, and 
lacks that mild skepticism of the infallibili- 
ty of learning, criticism, and zesthetics which 
makes the best scholar, critic, or man of taste. 
But these are faults for which Mr. Lowell is 


not so much responsible as New England. 
Still, we do not know of any one who has 
lately written as fluently and well of Dryden, 


Shakspeare, Rousseau, Lessing, and Early 
New England Life. Perhaps, of the purely 
literary essays, we like ‘‘ Dryden”’ the best, 
as it will go far to enable the reader to do 
without Dryden henceforth. ‘*Shakspeare”’ 
—admitting the utility of any body writing 
any thing more about him —is ingenious, 
which is perhaps the best we can expect from 
Shakspearian criticism; and ‘ Rousseau ’’ 
contains much original and honest thought. 
The New England witches are served up in 
Mr. Lowell’s best High Comedy manner, and 
are, perhaps, more amusing than they were 
two centuries ago. 

The pleasure we receive from Mr. Low- 
ell’s prose is by no means distinct from that 
afforded by his poetry, nor do we gain any 
revelation of a quality hitherto unknown. 
In each we notice the same lack of repose. 
The poet and essayist are evidently one and 
the same person. We are never quite sure, 
even in these essays, that the author may not, 
like ‘* Mr. Wegg,”’ in a friendly way ‘‘ drop 
into poetry ’’—just as, in Zhe Cathedral, we 
lately had a suspicion that Mr. Lowell was 
hovering on the perilous edge of prose. 

Among My Books suggests that the author 
was too much ‘‘among’’ them, and perhaps 
not quite enough ‘‘of’’ them, to write, as 
wisely as we could wish, of what they con- 
tain. 


THE BATrrLe or THE Books. By Gail Ham- 
ilton. Published by the Author. 

We doubt if the old disagreements between 
author and publisher will be brought any 
nearer to a settlement or mutual understand- 
ing by Gail Hamilton’s volume, and we fear 
that no other excuse for such a book would 
be valid. The satire is too limited and local 
in its application to give it any literary inter- 
est or importance beyond a small circle, who 
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are supposed to know that certain fictitious 
characters stand for living people —an im- 
portance, perhaps, the most dubious that can 
pertain to any literary work. The reader 
very soon perceives that the wrongs of which 
the author complains are more private and 
personal than public and general, and per- 
ceives this not only from the facts steted, but 
from a certain intense, persistent, and heated 
shrillness of expression, which would seem 
to be peculiar to the aggrieved female. We 
care not to discuss why the publication of any 
private grievance by a sufferer—no matter 
how truthfully stated—is very apt to provoke 
our half-contemptuous pity, rather than our 
righteous indignation ; but the fact is suffi- 
ciently well established to have been more 
fully considered by Gail Hamilton than it 
seems to have been. She certainly has been 
long enough before the public to know its 
cruel, capricious, and illogical habits ; and if 
woman is to hereafter challenge the public 
ear equally with man—as we trust she will— 
she must consent, with man, to sink the sen- 
sitiveness of the person, and bear individual 
wrongs with fortitude. 

Need we say we sincerely condole with the 
publisher, against whom, under the thin dis- 
guise of ‘‘ Mr. Hunt,” this broadside is direct- 
ed. Possibly, from the mere circumstance of 
the sex of his fair traducer, and his former ami- 
cable relations with her— possibly, from the 
fact that most women—literary women, es- 
pecially—are apt to invest such relations with 
a certain confidential mystery —this gentle- 
man is unwittingly forced into somewhat of 
the attitude of trifling with female trust and 
confidence. That amusement which a breach- 
of-promise suit yields, seemingly enwraps 
their earlier correspondence. The woman 
appears impulsive, confiding, voluble; the 
man, cautious, calculating, and compliment- 
ary. She hints of possible inconsistency in 
his conduct —of rivals occupying a higher 
percentage in his esteem; Ae replies, man- 
like, by demanding proof, without denial. 
She talks to others about him, writes to hated 
rivals, and gathers damning proof; 4e pooh- 
poohs, and artfully presents a beautifully 
bound volume with beveled edges! She ad- 
mires it, is reconciled, but wants to know if 
there really was any thing, etc., etc. The 
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running commentary on this text is in the au- 
thor’s peculiar ironical vein---that vein in 
which the hapless publisher had found de- 
light and profit, but which now turns upon 
the hand that fostered it. Yet it is not funny. 
The satire directed against *‘Mr. Hunt’’ is 
quite innocuous ; and the amusement which 
the reader gets from it is provoked more by 
the ‘‘harrying”’ attitude of the author, than 
by any actual damage. 

The value of such a volume lies only in the 
warning to author and publisher to make 
written contracts; and we can not help 
thinking that Gail Hamilton could have 
taught this lesson to her literary friends 
much more simply, briefly, impersonally, 
and without vicarious sacrifice. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS; with II- 
lustrated Anecdotes. From the French of 
Ernest Menault; with §4 illustrations. 


WonDeERS OF PoMPEII. By Mare Monnier ; 
with 30 illustrations. 


THE SUBLIME IN NATURE. By Ferdinand 
Lanoye. Illustrated by 48 wood-cuts. 


THE WONDERS OF GLASS-MAKING, IN ALL 
AcErs. By S. Sauzay. 


THE SuN. By Amédée Guillemin. 


These volumes—and perhaps one or two 
others that have escaped our notice — belong 
to the ‘Illustrated Library of Wonders,’’ 
now being published by Messrs. Scribner & 
Co., and the list, when complete, will con- 
tain nineteen or twenty volumes. 

It is rarely that a promise of this kind is fol- 
lowed by a performance so excellent. And 
this is not only because the publishers have 
been careful to exclude the merely marvelous 
and sensational, but because the work done 
has been of the best quality : namely, trans- 
lations from the French, to which language 
the world is indebted for some of the best 
popularizations of science. That French sa- 
vans have a charming way of imparting their 
knowledge, and as often their speculations, 
will be a revelation to some who glance over 
these volumes, and who do not know how 
closely literature and science are related in 
France. When the writer simply collates ex- 
tracts, as in ‘* The Sublime in Nature,’’ the 
work is good and judicious ; and when, as in 
‘‘ The Intelligence of Animals,” he reprodu- 
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ces pleasant anecdote with ingenuous com- 
mentary, we can only describe it by a word 
which aptly defines a good deal of French 
merit, and one which Frenchmen are fond of 
using, and call it ‘‘charming.”’ This is par- 
ticularly true of M. Monnier’s ‘‘ Pompeii,”’ 
which we think one of the best, if not the 
best, description of that exhumed city in 
modern literature. In M. Monnier’s fasci- 
nating page the dead live again ; the house of 
Diomed becomes a home, and not a ruin; 
we sit at table and break the bread found in 
the baker’s shop, and cooked so many hun- 
dred years ago; the amphora is filled once 
more with precious juices ; and in the hum of 
forgotten voices the odious twang of the cice- 
rone is lost. 

In the Wonders of Glass-Making, we see 
how closely usefulness and luxury approxi- 
mate, and how subtilely they merge into each 
other. The subject is admirably treated: first 
giving a carefully collected history of the art, 
with a few touches from its pleasant tradi- 
tional background and its not infrequent ro- 
mantic episodes. And then a careful and 
clear explanation of the process of glass- 
making gives it an additional, and, for popu- 
lar purposes, a scientific value. We confess to 
having read the book, from the practical chap- 
ter on the making of window-glass through 
the successive developments of mirrors, bot- 
tles, drinking-glasses, vases, and the final sci- 
entific chapters on optical glasses, with un- 
flagging interest. 

The vast quantities of glass which are man- 
ufactured, and the cheapness with which it is 
produced, are themselves ‘‘wonders,”’ in a 
way. As is the case with most of the arts, 
it reaches the greatest perfection in the old 
and crowded countries of Europe, where la- 
bor is abundant and inexpensive. Besides 
the recognized and acknowledged uses of 
glass, the author treats us to a short, prescient 
chapter on ‘‘Soluble Glass,’’ an art which 
is still in its infancy, and is as yet merely a 
scientific attainment, without practical use. 
This art was invented in Munich in 1825, 
but, on account of some slight defect, it 
has never been successfully employed as the 
means of preventing fires. After explaining 
its usesand mentioning its defects, the author 
says, ‘*We do not doubt that, in spite of all 
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difficulties, the perfection called for by the 
desires of the whole hitman race may soon be 
obtained.”’ 

As much as there is about the book to com- 
mend, for its unobtrusive and accurate useful- 
ness, it still has the flavor of the irrepressible 
Frenchman in politics and self-glorification. 
But this seems so inevitable in the works of 
demi-art and science, that one would as soon 
expect a French dinner without the odor of 
garlic as a French book without these char- 
acteristics. 


THe HoueEnsteins. By Friedrich Spielha- 
gen. From the German. By Prof. Schele 
De Vere. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 


The American public have acquired the 
habit of treating translated novels with a de- 
gree of courtesy which borders upon an affect- 
ing tenderness. Even the critic uses the 
probing-knife with ineffable caution, and con- 
stantly assumes the attitude of apology for 
handling diseases with the secret springs of 
whose nature he may possibly be unacquaint- 
ed. There is a fine degree of consideration 
in the tone which intimates that the things 
which appear black to us, or even silly and 
inane, are probably only German, (if such 
be the nationality of the author) and are, 
therefore, natural and admirable. But, at 
the same time, the simple-minded authors of 
our native land had better beware how they 
trespass ; for it is our duty to be remorseless 
to them, and we detect the slightest devia- 
tion from ‘right ’’ when it is performed in the 
vernacular. 

It was partly owing to some such consider- 
ations as we have intimated, that a previous 
work of Friedrich Spielhagen received our 
favorable consideration. We recognized some 
admirable touches from Nature, and the parts 
which were ‘* German’’ found their excuse 
in being so. , 

But the tone of Zhe Hohensteins is pat- 
ent even to a foreigner, notwithstanding the 
thin covering of German customs and man- 
ners, and at once gives the work its proper 
classification as a bad book. With its ob- 
vious immorality, it does not escape a prom- 
inent characteristic of the obviously moral 
book ; and which, for the sake of morality, 
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we are glad does not belong exclusively to 
the latter class of books. It is preternatu- 
rally stupid. Perhaps it is inevitable that 
these two extremes, which seem almost as 
abnormal in the principles which govern hu- 
manity as they are in human actions them- 
selves, should have this common character- 
istic. It was, perhaps, not so singnlar that 
the patriot and reformer, ‘* Munzer,’’ should 
desert his wife and family for the sake of the 
Baroness with an unenviable reputation, and 
decidedly free manners, for ‘*‘ Munzer’’ was a 
weak man with a good deal of practical im- 
becility. But when we are expected to take 
the cue from the author, and admire this hero 
and his actions, we protest. Neither is it so 
unnatural as it might at first appear, that the 
wife and mistress become intimate and de- 
voted friends. If the wife—as this one is 
represented to do— meekly advises her hus- 
band to look out for some one else to fall in 
love with, as his great nature demands the 
devotion of more than one humble slave, 
the ‘* bloated aristocracy,’’ whose uncleanly 
lives are laid before us in these pages, are, if 
any thing, rather more unpleasant than the 
‘*dear people.” 

This school of Ziterati might be styled the 
anatomists. They are at such pains to place 
before us people as they really exist, that they 
challenge our admiration, not for the things 
which are natural, but for distortions produc- 
ed by artificial circumstances. The true art- 
ist seeks, in these things, indications of hu- 
man nature, and is capable of eliminating the 
different values of these characteristics. But 
the realist paints the tumors or distortions, 
with the idea that because these things are, 
that they are also the perfection of human 
nature which we are tocommend. The fla- 
voring of German politics does not add to its 
interest to the general reader ; and the riddles 
which this modern Sphinx, the German mind, 
proposes, remain, as heretofore, unanswered. 


THe RIVER OF THE West. By Mrs. Fran- 
ces Fuller Victor. Hartford, Conn.: R. 
W. Bliss & Co. 

A History OF OrREGON—=1792-1849. By 
W. H. Gray, of Astoria. Portland, Ore- 
gon: Harris & Holman. 


In justice to Mrs. Victor, it should be ob- 
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served that the principal title of her work 
seems to be an after-thought of her publishers, 
and that in her preface and preliminary chap- 
ters her intention to write about Mr. Joseph 
L. Meek is very honestly and distinctly stat- 
ed, and that any allusion to the Columbia 
River is quite accidental. So that the reader 
who may be disappointed in finding the bi- 
ography of a pioneer, where he looked for 
the historic and scientific story of a river some- 
what famed in pioneer history, will relieve 
the author of blame. And it is very possible 
that the average reader of popular subscrip- 
tion books will get much more satisfaction 
out of these pleasantly told reminiscences of 
pioneer life than in the same number of pages 
of carefully collected scientific and historic 
statistics. Indeed, we have some suspicion 
that much history finds its origin in these 
crude beginnings. 

Mrs. Victor has the usual difficulty of wom- 
en with a hero, and her evident honest belief 
in hers leads her to invest Mr. Meek’s state- 
ments with some degree of oracular infalli- 
bility, and very often to accept his coloring. 
The fact that this worthy gentleman has fig- 
ured in one or two pictures ; that he has been 
copied ‘in wax for the benefit of a St. Louis 
museum ;’’ that he is known as ** Uncle Joe,” 
perhaps helps his picturesqueness more than 
his historical authority. And sometimes he 
has need of all these antecedents to reconcile 
the reader to accepting him at all— particu- 
larly in his civilized reminiscences. 

The prefatory account of the ‘* Hudson Bay 
Company’s intercourse with the Indians of 
the North-west Coast’’ gives a better idea of 
Mrs. Victor’s abilities as an historical essay- 
ist. The concluding chapters contain some 
interesting statistics regarding the soil, cli- 
mate, and resources of western Oregon —an 
after-thought, as the author frankly admits, 
and as the loose and imperfectly digested 
character of the material evidently shows. 
The work is illustrated. 

Mr. Gray, himself a pioneer of 1836, has 
given a record of Oregon history, from the 
discovery of the Columbia River, by Captain 
Robert Gray, in 1792, down to the time of its 
complete settlement and occupation by the 
Americans in 1849. 

The work is made up, partly, from well- 
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authenticated docuinents, collected from va- 
rious sources, both “public and private, and 
partly from a well-kept record of personal 
knowledge and observation, the writer having 
passed some thirty-four years of active life 
among the scenes he describes. The events 
are given in regular order as they occurred, 
and are told in a matter-of-fact way — more 
attention having evidently been paid to cor- 
rect and truthful detail than elegance in 
style. 

It is, perhaps, not well known that there 
were many more and greater difficulties to 
encounter in the settlement of the Territo- 
ry of Oregon by the Americans, than in 
that of any other Territory in the Union. 
The hostility of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and their confréres, the Jesuits; the various 
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tribes of Indians, who, in addition to their 
natural ‘‘cussedness,’? were constantly incit- 
ed to deeds of murder and robbery, even 
among their best friends, as shown in the 
massacre of Dr. Whitman and family ; the 
great distance from Government protection ; 
the thousands of miles of travel, and many 
great dangers through which pioneers had to 
pass before reaching the goal—all of these 
are truthfully drawn and pictured by the wri- 
ter, who has witnessed many of the scenes he 
so vividly describes. 

The book is probably much the best and 
most valuable on the subject yet published, 
containing, as it does, a great deal of inter- 
esting information which the general reader 
would hardly be able to gather from any oth- 
er source. 





